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The Official Coast-to-Coast Tour 


The 21-day official all-expense tour leaving Virginia June 24, 
as arranged for Virginia teachers and their friends, to the 
National Education Association meeting in San Francisco, is 
a swing from coast to coast. The going trip will follow the 
northern section of the United States, stopping at Chicago, 
Glacier National Park, Seattle, Portland, and San Francisco. 
The return trip will cover the southern section of the United 
States with stops in Los Angeles, El Paso, Juarez in old 
Mexico,.and New Orleans. 


Party Will Use Best Hotels and Trains 


The party will stop at the best hotels and travel on some of 
the most famous and elegantly equipped trains in America, in- 
cluding a streamline train from San Francisco to Los Angeles. 
All these arrangements have been made for the comfort and 
maximum enjoyment of those who are on this party. An ex- 
perienced railroad official will accompany the party all the way 
which insures the most prompt and efficient transportation 
service. 

At Lowest Cost 


The all-expense paid cost has been held to the lowest possible 
figure consistent with comfortable transportation and first- 
class hotel accommodations. - The all-paid expense will range 
from $267.65 to $299.90, according to berths in Pullman and 
starting points. 

The all-expense price includes transportation and Pullman 
fares, hotel accommodations, all meals on diners and at hotels, 
except while in San Francisco, and all other features mentioned 
in the itinerary, including tips. 


Only Few Reservations Left 


The party is limited to sixty for the reason that our hotel 
reservations can accommodate only that number. The quota 
for the party is about complete, there being only a few reser- 
vations left. 


Write immediately for your reservation to— 


C. J. Heatwole, 
401 North Ninth Street, Richmond, Va. 
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asset 


Cross . Smith . Stauffer . Collette 
GOOD READING, REVISED 


In newly revised editions, reading that will whet the pupil’s appetite for 
reading in school and out. Emphasis on recent literature—plenty of old fa- 
vorites—new editorial aids—splendid illustrations. 


Adventure, Revised $1.44; Achievement, Revised $1.47; 
American Writers, Revised $1.56 


The World of Music 
SINGING DAYS 


A new music course for ungraded and consolidated schools that includes 
rote, reading, and chording songs, and a section of familiar songs. Phono- 
graph records illustrate various key songs. Teachers’ manual available. 
Singing Days $0.63 Victor Records (obtainable from your local dealer). 


Net Prices, f.o.b. 


70 Fifth Avenue GINN AND COMPANY New York, New York 


Represented by Randolph Turner 
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THE ROAD TO SAFETY 


Buckley--White--Adams--Silvernale 


Provides interesting and effective training in safety knowledge, 
safety attitudes, and safety habits 
> > > 

THESE books teach the pupil to look out for dangers and to think of 
safety not only for himself but also for others. The situations in 
the stories are from real life. The thrilling incidents impress their 
safety teaching on the pupil’s memory but nothing gruesome or 
tragic has been included. ' 

THIS series of eight fascinating books for the first six years of the 
elementary school is organized around the following eight main 
topics carried through the books: 

School Safety—Fire Prevention—Street Safety—Home 
Safety—Winter Safety—First Aid—Safety in Out-of- 
Doors—Vacation Safety 

Workbook and Teacher’s Manual available for each book. 


> > * 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 
New York 300 Pike Street Chicago 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT . . 


SOME STEPS FORWARD IN PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

Public education in Virginia has been character- 
ized from year to year by an expansion of educa- 
tional opportunities and service. The cost of educa- 
tion in 1910 was nearly $5,000,000; in 1920, it was 
nearly $13,000,000; in 1930, it was over $27,000,- 
000; in 1938, last year, the amount set aside for 
public education was $29,140,114.86. The value of 
school property has increased in the same period 
from $8,500,000 to $76,500,000. School population 
in the same period increased from 616,000 pupils to 
735,198. School enrolment in 1938 was 583,556. 
These figures show that 151,642 boys and girls of 
school age in Virginia are not in the public school 
system. Many are in the private schools and col- 
leges, the rest are floating around without education. 

The cost of some of the newer features of educa- 
tion has mounted constantly from year to year. Last 
year the cost of transportation alone was over $1,- 
500,000. A building program during the past year 
amounted to nearly $10,000,000. Some counties and 
cities during the past few years have taken over the 
cost of teaching materials. The next step will be a 
State-wide system of free textbooks and teaching ma- 
terials at the expense of the State. Virginia, with 
South Carolina and Mississippi, are the only states 
without a free textbook law. 

Another feature recently developed in Virginia is 
elementary supervision in the rural schools. There 
are now eighty-eight elementary supervisors in sev- 
enty-five counties. 

Continued progress has been made in the new 
curriculum creating an atmosphere more conducive 
to a well-rounded development of each individual 
child; in other words, enriching the experiences 
given to each pupil by making life in school some- 
thing more than a succession of lesson-hearing 
periods. The elementary supervisors have continued 
special studies of pupils who drop out of school and 
of grade repeaters, thus decreasing the number of 
failures. 

In the high schools, new materials have been pro- 
duced for the core curriculum in the first and second 
years of high school. New courses of study in busi- 
ness education have been prepared. Principals’ study 
conferences have been continued, and new courses 


offered in more high schools in the fields of industrial 
arts and fine arts. 

School libraries have been increased and made 
more efficient, and extended to two and three-teacher 
elementary schools. About one county of every four 
in the State is developing a county circulating school 
library under the direction of a professionally trained 
county school librarian. This type of library serves 
not only the children in general but all the people 
of the community of both races for twelve months 
of the year. Recently there has been an interesting 
development in the school library field. Six of the 
ten county school boards in the Northern Neck of 
Virginia, between the Potomac and Rappahannock 
rivers and between the Rappahannock and the Pa- 
munkey-York, have passed resolutions by unanimous 
vote to appropriate money from public school funds 
to match State funds for the purchase of books for 
the use of public school children to be circulated 
from a regional library to be established at Tap- 
pahannock. This project is to go into effect after 
July 1. 

The most recent new service to be offered to high 
school principals and teachers has been the appoint- 
ment of four counselors to be assigned to the facul- 
ties of the College of William and Mary, Madison 
College, Radford State Teachers College, and the 
Virginia State College for Negroes. The General 
Education Board has provided a three-year grant 
for the salary and travel of three of these counselors 
and the State Department of Education will provide 
for the fourth counselor. This is a district innova- 
tion in school service. 

Marvin Lester Carper, principal of Buchanan High 
School, Botetourt County, has been appointed one of 
the counselors and is to be assigned to the College 
of William and Mary. Alfred K. Eagle, superin- 
tendent of schools, Radford City, will be connected 
with Madison College. Fred Helsabeck, now on 
leave for study at Ohio State University, will be the 
counselor connected with Radford State Teachers 
College. A. G. Macklin, principal of the Negro high 
school in Roanoke City, has been appointed to be 
connected with the Virginia State College for 
Negroes. All these counselors are graduates of ac- 
credited colleges and hold the master’s degree. 

These men will render a new school service to 
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principals and teachers in the effort to improve high 
school instruction in the core curriculum and serve 
as a liaison officer between the colleges and the high 
schools. They will have the important responsibility 
of bringing to their college faculties an intimate 
knowledge of high school conditions. It is believed 
that they will prove very valuable in guiding the 
college curriculum of the teacher-training depart- 
ments. These counselors, upon inwitation, will serve 
a limited number of principals and teachers, helping 
them to improve instruction. They will work only 
with teachers and principals who wish to take ad 
vantage of their services. 

In Negro 
education a 
number of ad 
vanced steps 
have been 
made. Fifty 
new buildings 
for Negroes 
have been add 
ed during the 
last two years. 
All except 281 
Negro teachers 
in Virginia are 
now under di- 
rect supervi- 


sion of instruc- 





A. G. MACKLIN tion. The new 


FRED HELSABECK 


ALFRED K. EAGLE 


building at Williamsburg for Negroes is the most out- 
standing Negro public school plant in the State. This 
building is now under construction and will be ready 
for occupancy at the opening of the next school ses- 
sion. Fred M. Alexander, State supervisor of Negro 
education in the State Department of Education, is 
now making a study of the economic and social con- 
ditions of Negroes in Virginia with the view of de- 
termining an educational program for them. 
Another interesting development is a legislative 
program sponsored by the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation to be presented at the next session of the 
General Assembly. This program will be known as 
an efficiency program and will consist of three 


points— 
1. Larger State appropriation for teachers’ sal 
aries. 
2. A sound retirement system for teachers. 
3. All teaching materials to be furnished at the 


expense of the State. 

The Association has recently employed an expert 
in taxation and economics to make a study of the 
tax system in Virginia with the view of determining 
sources of revenue to cover the cost of the Three- 
Point Program. 

These are some of the newer outstanding projects 
developed during the past session of the public school 
system. A growing, progressing institution like the 
public school system of Virginia can be characterized 
by the dictum, “The increased cost of education is 
the cost of increased education”’. 

















TWO NEW ROOMS AT THE 
PREVENTORIUM 

A new building is in process of construction at 
the University Hospital. Two stories have been 
placed over the Preventorium wing and the building 
In the extension, two rooms have 
been assigned to the patients in the Preventorium. 
The board of directors at its last annual meeting 
authorized an appropriation from the Welfare Fund 
to cover the cost of the two rooms—one a living 
room and the other, a club room. These rooms con- 
nect directly with the Preventorium floor. 

The Welfare Committee has been notified that the 
rooms will be ready for occupancy during the early 
summer, The committee believes that the local as- 
sociations would be interested in contributing to a 
fund with which to pay the cost of furnishing the 


extended west. 


two rooms and are hereby offering the local associa- 
tions the opportunity of having a part in this project. 
Already several local associations have expressed a 
desire to make contributions for this purpose. Dis- 
trict G has officially acted and each local association 
in that District has agreed to contribute to this 
cause. Already we have received a contribution from 
the Winchester Education Association. 

It is important that local associations act on this 
matter before the schools close for the summer vaca- 
tion. It is hoped that the other districts will follow 
the lead of District G and will send voluntary con- 
tributions to apply on the cost of furnishing these 


two rooms 


Miss Charl the National 
Education Association headquarters office, reports 


Ormond Williams, of 


an increase of 25,926 new members of the National 
Education Association from fifteen Southern states. 
Virginia has the highest percentage of increase but 
still lacks a few necessary to place her on the Victory 
Roll at the San Francisco meeting this summer. 
Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Virginia director of the 
N. ©. A., 
reach the standard of 3,000 members. 


says she feels sure that Virginia will 





R. C. Jennings, chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee, is putting in form the first bulletin for 
general distribution. It will show some interesting 
and startling facts about public education in the 
State. 
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“TELL US WHERE TO FIND THE 
MONEY” 


The executive committee of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association at its last meeting, April 22, 
thorized the employment of Dr. Alvin B. Biscoe, of 
Bucknell University, to make a rather complete study 
of the tax system of Virginia with the view of as- 
certaining sources of income that would cover the 


au- 


cost of the Three-Point Program. He is now mak 
ing preliminary studies and will spend some time in 
Richmond during the summer at work on this project. 
Dr. Biscoe, a native Virginian, is an A.B. from 
Dickinson College, A.M. from Duke University, and 
received his Ph.D. at the University of Virginia. 
Dr. Biscoe after making his study will recommend 
some sources of income to cover the $6,000,000 cost 
of the Three-Point Program so that when members 
of the General Assembly ask the time-worn question, 
“Where is the money to come from?’’, we shall be 


able to answer in very specific terms. 





DR. ALVIN B. BISCOF 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DIS- 
TRICT L MEETING, MARCH 31, 1939 


We, the members of District L of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, assembled at Norfolk, Virginia, 
March 31, 1939, recognize that progress has been 
made in the achievement of some of our goals, In- 
spired by this progress and the growing loyalty of 
our profession, we look forward with determination 
to still greater accomplishment of our educational 
goals; and we shall strive consistently for those things 
necessary to make our public schools a greater in- 
fluence in the lives of all our people. 

1. Democracy. The District L Association reaffirms 
its faith in democracy as the best system of human 
relationship to foster the greatest happiness and well- 
being of all the people. We urge the public schools to 
imbue all pupils with the ideals and principles of 
democracy by means of a program designed to give a 
thorough understanding of its problems, and the re- 
alization of the privileges derived from a democratic 
form of government. 

2. The Three-Point Program. The District L Asso- 
ciation extends its heartiest appreciation to all groups 
who labored to secure the enactment of The Three- 
Point Program and solicits their continued support. 
We furthermore reaffirm our wholehearted approval 
of this program, and earnestly urge that every member 
continue his efforts in its behalf in order to raise the 
standard of public school education in Virginia. 

3. Federal Aid. The District L Association strongly 
urges the enactment by Congress of legislation that 
will provide a desirable program of Federal Aid for 
the American public schools, but in no way should 
there be a lessening of local and state control. We 
believe that such a program is embodied in Senate 
Bill S. 1305. 

4. Textbooks. The District L Association feels that 
the present textbook law requiring school officials to 
distribute textbooks is false economy and an unnec- 
essary burden upon both teachers and school officials; 
and, therefore, in the interest of efficiency should be 
repealed. 

5. Guidance and Recreation. District L feels that, 
in the interest of a finer and more informed citizenry 
and a truer democracy, all youth, whether in school 
or not, should be provided with more adequate serv- 
ices for adjustment, guidance, and vocational place- 
ment, 

We recommend also that all communities make 
more adequate provisions for library and recreational 
facilities for school children during the summer vaca- 
tion. 

6. Community Relations. District L feels that a 
more intelligent and sympathetic relationship between 
the school and community is one of the greatest fac- 
tors in assuring the attainment of its goals. 

7. Professional Organizations. District L urges 
that all teachers support and assist in raising the 
standard of professional ethics by affiliation with the 
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local, state, and national organizations since active 
participation in these associations is essential for 
personal growth and the continued progress of our 
profession, 

8. Appreciation. District L commends Dr. Sidney 
B. Hall for his outstanding leadership and accomplish- 
ment in the advancement of education in Virginia. 

We also extend our appreciation to the Norfolk 
teachers and schoo] administrators for their cordial 
hospitality. 

To the Maury Press and the local newspapers, we 
express our gratitude for their generous cooperation. 

District L realizes that the services given by these 
and all others will mean continued growth and im- 
provement in the field of education. 

J. J. BREWBAKER, Chairman 
VINNIE May Davis 

GRACE SMITH 

FRANK FENTRESS 

A. J. Mapp 


Committee 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT 
DISTRICT F MEETING 


We, the members of District F Teachers Associa- 
tion, do hereby resolve: 

1. To reaffirm our endorsement of the Three-Point 
Program as set forth and directed by the Virginia 
Education Association and to the best of our ability 
both as a professional group and as individuals pledge 
our wholehearted support and cooperation. 

2. That the responsibility for providing the neces- 
sary State funds for financing the Three-Point Pro- 
gram rests squarely upon the members of the General 
Assembly. 

3. To find out the attitude of legislative candidates 
in our respective localities in regard to the Three- 
Point Program and to use our influence accordingly. 

4. To pledge our full cooperation and support to 
our Virginia Education Association president, Joseph 
Healy, in his efforts to promote the cause of educa- 
tion. 

5. That we pledge our support and full cooperation 
to Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and to the State Board of Education and 
heartily endorse their program, 

6. That we express our appreciation to Lynchburg 
and to its school people for their kind hospitality. 

7. That we wish to thank those who took part on 
the program and those who helped in any way to 
make this program a success. 

8. That we recognize the good work being done by 
the National Education Association to establish Edu- 
cation as a profession and that we shall point our 
efforts toward enlarging our National Education Asso- 
ciation membership in District F. 

9. That we request the president of District F to 
appoint a committee to consider a constitution and by- 
laws for our district association. 

JOHN D. MEADE, 
Chairman, Resolutions Committee. 
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” Mt. Jackson Grade School Clinic 


SCHOOL CLINIC IN MT. JACKSON 


Submitted by Grace Henslee Massie, Elemen- 
tary Supervisor, Shenandoah County 

Three twenty seven children in school, 
hundred six needing dental corrections! 
the December survey by the dental 
clinician showed in the Mt. Jackson School, After 
the survey, each room took up the study of dental 
Dr. Bagby, of the State Health Department, 
met with the teachers and made some very practical 
and helpful suggestions. 

The teachers sponsored a baby show to raise money 
for needy cases. The principal offered a prize of one 
dollar to the rooms that would attain the goal. Needy 
children were helped by the school fund. 

The seventh grade was the first to reach the goal. 
The second room to arrive was one of the third grades. 

Dr. C. M. Delp and Dr. T. E. Martin each offered 
to do ten dollars worth of free dental work. The 
Rotary Club offered to give ten dollars to supplement 
the money raised by the school. More money was 
needed, and the following methods were used to raise 
it. A Bingo party was given, the P.T.A. gave a dollar 
prize, the Sewing Club gave two dollars, the 
owner of the local theater, Mr. Burgess Nelson, also 
a member of the county school board, gave the pro- 
ceeds of two benefit matinees. There was an Indian 
show on which the school got a commission, and the 
profit from the school pictures was used. 

By the end of March, all the rooms had all neces- 
sary corrections made and there were 327 children 
with all necessary work done. The school had 100 
per cent dental corrections. 

The value of this clinic cannot be estimated. Its 
educational value, its health value, the bringing of so 
many organizations into such close contact with the 
schools, and the satisfaction of the school and the 
community in achieving such a high and worth while 
undertaking have all had results. 

One in the county, Headquarters, a 


hundred 
and three 


That is what 


care, 


asa 


other school 





one-room school with twenty-three children had 100 
per cent dental corrections. There are several other 
schools and several rooms in larger schools who have 
almost attained this record and plan to do so before 
the end of school. 





RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF 
ARTHUR A. COUNTISS 


The following resolutions were passed by the board 
of directors of District K at its meeting in Coeburn, 
April 21, 1939: 

For a little more than forty years Arthur A. Coun- 
tiss lived a triumphant life in our beloved Southwest. 
Sustained by the force of a Christian personality, in- 
spired by a devoted family, and encouraged by the sin- 
cerity of numerous friends, he made a lasting impres- 
sion as a religious and educational leader in District 
K, serving as a county teacher and the first clerk of 
the Dickenson County school board, chairman of the 
district's first handbook committee, president of Dis 
trict K for the 1935-37 term, and as principal of the 
Honaker High School since 1928, 

Bre Ir ResoL_vep that we, the board of directors of 
District K, commend to our fellow teachers the cour- 
ageous example and achievement of our departed 
friend, and express to Mrs. Countiss and his three 
children, Vivian, Arthur A., and Jimmy, and to other 
members of his family, our profound sympathy. 

Be Ir FuRTHER RESOLVED that a copy of this statement 
be placed in the minutes of this meeting, and copies 
be sent to members of his family and to the Vircrnia 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTIoN for publication. 


Committee ( J. H. T. SUTHERLAND 
H. L. CrowGry 


Under the leadership of Paul G. Hook, Principal, 
Moody School, Clifton Forge, a district organization 
of elementary principals was formed at the recent 
meeting of District F at Lynchburg. 
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NEWPORT NEWS TEACHERS STUDY 
THE THREE-POINT PROGRAM 


E. Kyle Hammond, President, Newport News 
Education Association, sends this news item. 

The Public Relations and Legislative Committees 
of the Newport News Education Association held a 
forum March 11 on the Three-Point Program. Lucy 
Sinclair, chairman of the committee, in opening the 
meeting, said: “It behooves all Virginia teachers to 
know just what is being sought in the name of better 
education for the children of our schools.” 

Since free textbooks and a minimum salary need 
little explanation, the discussion centered on the least 
understood phase of the program, namely, retirement. 

Gladys Gambill, of the High School, discussed rea- 
sons why this is a propitious time for securing legis- 
lation on the program. Virginia’s sound financial con- 
dition at present is a convincing argument in favor of 
such legislation, Miss Gambill said. 

Gertrude Reyner Levy, of the Walter Reed School, 
compared the present so-called pension law with the 
proposed actuarially sound retirement bill. She 
pointed out instances in which the law had broken 
down and gave reasons why teachers can find but 
little if any security under the present law. 


Herman Levy, of the High School, presented statis- 
tics on a sample case for age 40. 
group some simple formulae which can be used in 
computing the amount which each teacher would con- 
tribute under given conditions. 


Also he gave the 


Mrs. John Taylor Ransone, who had previously dis- 
cussed the Three-Point Program with the Federated 
Patrons League, closed the forum discussion by show- 
ing how teachers and patrons can coordinate their 
efforts to secure better educational facilities for the 
children. A deluge of letters and cards to the various 
legislators was suggested. 

Susie Vann Floyd, of the Walter Reed School, was 
empowered to coordinate the activities of teachers 
and patrons in their attempt to secure this desired 
legislation, 

The VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EpucATION of December, 
1937, and the pamphlet, “An Actuarially Sound Re- 
tirement Law for Virginia 
mended as valuable sources of information for more 


detailed study of the topic. 


Teachers”, were recom- 


The annual dinner of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the National Education Association will 
be at the Hotel Palace, San Francisco, on Thursday 
evening, July 6. Tickets are $2.50 each. Since reser- 
vations are limited to 1,000, teachers are asked to 
make reservations early with Wilbur Raisner, 419 
Munich Street, San Francisco, Calif 
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HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 


On Friday and Saturday, March 17 and 18, the 
fourth annual convention of the Virginia State Asso- 
ciation of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
was held at William and Mary College in Williams- 
burg. 

The College was host to one hundred and thirty 
physical and health educators and athletic directors 
from many sections of the State. This attendance 
mark indicated a substantial growth in the organiza- 
tion over last year. 

Dr. Neilson, executive secretary of the National As- 
sociation, spoke on the trends in professional train- 
ing in physical and health education and on the 
functions of a physical educator. 

“Some Aspects of the Problem of Recreation” was 
the title of a talk given by Dr. Frank Lloyd, Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education at New York University. 

A varied and interesting program was offered begin- 
ning with a bowling exhibition on Friday afternoon 
followed by a demonstration of the modern dance by 
the women’s physical education classes. 

Carl Voyles conducted a football clinic for athletic 
coaches. Selected sports movies and a swimming con- 
ference completed the main features of the Friday 
program, 

Sectional conferences were held on Saturday morn- 
ing in Men’s and Women’s Athletics, Intramural 
Sports and in the Dance. 

Grace Chevreaux, of Hollins College, president of the 
Association, presided at the convention luncheon held 
in the Williamsburg Lodge. Mayor Hall, of Wiiliams- 
burg, was among the many notable guests present. 

Saturday afternoon features included a demonstra- 
tion of six-man football, an archery exhibition by 
Jean Tenney, National Women’s Archery Champion 
in 1937 and 1938. 

The final chapter of the convention presented a 
demonstration of apparatus work by cadets from 
V. M. I. and a mass fencing lesson conducted by Pro- 
fessor Tucker Jones, of William and Mary College. 

During the dance which closed the convention ac- 
tivities several novelty numbers in hand-to-hand bal- 
ancing, tap dancing, and juggling were presented by 
students from William and Mary and by visiting stu- 
dents from the University of Virginia. 

It was the opinion of all delegates that the aims of 
the Association were furthered by the two-day con- 
ference. 

To awaken and promote a wide and intelligent in- 
terest in health and physical education, to acquire 
and disseminate accurate information pertaining to 
health and physical education, and to provide such 
means of promoting health and physical education as 
will secure an adequate State program and well- 
trained teachers are aims that became nearer com- 
plete fulfilment as a result of the conference. 
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The Ninth Annual School Executives’ Conference, 
under the auspices of the Summer Session of the 
University of California at Berkeley, will be held this 
year, July 10-21. Previous conferences have been full 
day sessions but this year, on account of The World’s 
Fair on Treasure Island, the conference sessions will 
be held during the mornings only, leaving afternoons 
and evenings free for those who may wish to see the 
Fair and study the many educational exhibits of many 
lands that will be there. Those interested may secure 
further information by writing to Professor F. W. 
Hart, University of California, Berkeley, California. 


VIRGINIA CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK 


The teachers who are attempting to teach by the 
Revised Course of Study will be interested to know 
that the welfare workers of the State, who are prob- 
ably most fitted to judge of the benefits of such teach- 
ing, at the Virginia Conference of Social Work in 
Richmond, April 21, passed the following resolution: 

Realizing that a large part of our delinquency and 
poverty is due to lack of knowledge in the fundamen- 
tals of right living, be it resolved that the Virginia 
Conference of Social Work commend the State De- 
partment of Education for attempting to develop a 
program of instruction that makes its first aim the 
fitting of the child for service in the ordinary affairs 
of life. Especially do we commend the Department 
of Education for its effort (1) to teach both boys and 
girls the fundamentals of intelligent parenthood; (2) 
to prepare them for self-support and citizenship; and 
(3) to have them understand the aspects of conserva- 
tion concerned with health, family income, and natu- 
ral resources. 

BE IT ALSO RESOLVED that the Conference commend 
the churches, the parent-teacher associations, the 
home makers clubs, the women’s clubs and other lay 
organizations for what they are doing to teach the 
parents of young children the fundamentals of child 
eare and training, physical, mental, and spiritual, 
and that the Conference urge these organizations to 
increase their efforts as it is realized more and more 
that the foundation of civilization rests largely upon 
parent education. 

Bre IT RESOLVED that a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the State Department of Education and to all 
lay organizations that are engaged in parent educa- 
tion. 


Mrs. Lewis E. Steele, of Lexington, Virginia, has 
been appointed the official delegate to represent the 
Virginia Education Association at the meeting of the 
World Federation of Education Associations at Rio 
de Janeiro the coming summer. 


Press reports of Governor Price’s address at the 
meeting of the Pittsylvania County Education Asso- 
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ciation at Chatham, May 8, state that he endorsed 
the Three-Point Program, that he stated that he was 
ashamed of the low salaries of some teachers in the 
State, and that he favored the State’s assuming the 
entire instructional costs in the public schools. 


At a recent meeting of the teachers of Pittsylvania 
County, Superintendent F. B. Watson was presented 
with a three-piece silver service and scroll of signa- 
tures of 292 teachers for his long service as county 
superintendent of schools. He is now serving his 
eighteenth year in that capacity. Presentation of these 
was made by Mrs. F. C. Beverley, Principal of Whit- 
mell High School. 


Tom Sawyer, Smoky, and Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab 
bage Patch were voted the most popular books among 
freshmen of Varina High School, Henrico County, in 
a recent survey conducted by the school librarian 

Sophomore favorites were Little Women, Daddy 
Long Legs, and Sue Barton, while the Juniors pre- 
ferred To Have and To Hold, The Perfect Tribute, and 
The Doctor; and the Seniors favored Bugles Blow No 
More, Peg O’ My Heart, and East Wind, West Wind. 





The Victoria Woman’s Club recently donated its 
library to the Victoria High School library, Lunenburg 
County. This collection, largely fiction, has proved 
very popular with both teachers and students. 


A shipment of over 300 new books and library les 
sons taught in 59 English classes in the Washington- 
Lee High School, Arlington, this spring has resulted 
in a markedly increasing use of the library, according 
to the latest report of the librarian. March circulation 
figures increased about one-third over that of the 
previous month, and attendance was doubled. 


John Randolph High School, R. F. D., Farmville, 
recently received 145 books as a gift from the Alpha 
Tau (Washington) chapter of the Tri Sigma Sorority. 
The national Tri Sigma organization founded and 
makes annual contributions for the support of the 
John Randolph library. 


The Book Worm, an organization of about 30 boys 
and girls of Thomas Jefferson High School, Arlington, 
who are interested in the school library and in read- 
ing good books, have sponsored all library activities 
this year. Through their efforts a browsing corner 
has been started in the library, Book Week was cele- 
brated in the fall, the library bulletin board exhibit 
has been changed every two weeks, articles on books 
have been written for the school newspaper, and a 
number of pictures and a bust of George Washington 
have been secured for the library. At the weekly 
meetings of the club good books are read aloud, 
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Meaning of Organismic Psychology 


EACHERS today are more or less confused 
over what we are calling organismic psychol- 
ogy. When they were in college just four or 
five years ago, they were taught the mechanistic 
theory of learning. Now they are being told that 
they must base their teaching on the organismic 
theory of learning. In view of this confusion, the 
purpose of this paper is to try to clarify the situa- 
tion and to help teachers see the new point of view. 


Mechanistic Psychology 
Mechanistic psychology is objective. 
with subject matter, assignments, things to be 
learned, facts to be memorized, subject matter to be 
understood and reproduced in the recitations. This 
form of psychology is associated with textbooks, 


It begins 


courses of study, syllabi, outlines, briefs, minimum 
essentials, core curriculum, factual information, 
scope, tests, measured results, records, diplomas, and 
such objective things. 

The process of education based on mechanistic 
psychology consists chiefly in mastering subject mat- 
ter, drilling, memorizing, reproducing, teaching, in- 
structing, repeating, making outlines and _ briefs, 
huilding neurone bonds of connection, establishing 
specific responses to specific stimuli, conditioning 
reflexes and other modes of behavior. This way is 
the conventional way of teaching and learning. The 
child is considered a kind of machine to receive im- 
pulses from without and to respond to them. In this 
way he learns. In such a scheme life is purposeless, 
a mere series of responses to a continuous impact of 
a multitude of stimuli. It loses sight of the fact that 
the child is a cause, a moving spirit, with satisfac- 
tions and preferences that have to be considered by 
the teacher in her guidance of his growth. Life is 
considered a series of responses to a series of situa- 
tions. Too often the child is just passive raw mate- 
rial to be fashioned into a useful citizen by the ma- 
nipulations of the teacher somewhat as clay is fash- 
ioned into a beautiful statue by the potter. 


F. B. FITZPATRICK 
State Teachers College, Radford 


Organismic Psychology 

Organismic psychology, on the other hand, is sub- 
jective. It begins with the child, the whole child, 
not just a part of the child. When the child responds 
to some objective stimulus, the whole organism re- 
sponds. That is why this theory of learning is 
called organismic. It is concerned with the whole 
organ, or the whole child. Kilpatrick puts the same 
idea in this principle: ‘Learning is not single, but 
multiple”. To give an example, when a child learns 
a poem, he does not simply learn the words of the 
poem; he learns to like or dislike it; he approves or 
disapproves its teaching; he enjoys it all over or he 
is bored. In other words, the whole personality of 
the child responds to the poem. Organismic psy- 
chology maintains that every response the child 
makes is an organic response involving the whole 
organism. We have been teaching all along that 
seeing, hearing, feeling, tasting, and smelling are 
powers of the five sense organs. In doing that, we 
have not been teaching an untruth but we have not 
been teaching the whole truth. Organismic psychol- 
ogy holds that the reaction of a sense organ grows 
out of the reaction of the whole organism. A simple 
reflex like the knee jerk is organic rather than local. 


Terminology 

The organismic psychology is expressed in such 
terms as wholeness, purpose, self-initiated interest, 
self-activity, self-direction, integration, initiative, 
freedom, personality, totality of learning, function, 
creativeness, experience, unity, unitary growth, guid- 
ance in the place of teaching, social cooperation, life, 


living, etc. 


Organismic Laws 

There is not space in which to discuss the eight 
organismic laws of growth. However, we shall dis- 
cuss two or three of the most important: 


1. Wholes are primary and parts are secondary. 
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According to this law, wholes are first, basic, ulti- 
mate. Parts evolve from wholes and get their prop- 
erties from wholes and act through wholes. The 
human organism begins with the fertilized ovum. 
As soon as fertilization takes place, it begins to live 
its life as an organism. It grows, expands, and 
differentiates as a whole. All behavior is organic. 

2. Parts are derived from wholes. The law is 
known as the law of derived properties. Wholes 
evolve as wholes, but parts evolve from wholes. The 
brain, for instance, grows out of the organism, de- 
rives its properties from it, and acts through it. In 
fact, the whole complex physical organization grows 
out of the fertilized ovum. Along with this expand- 
ing, growing, differentiating physical being we have 
a growing, expanding, and differentiating mental 
life. The two are not separate but one. They are 
integrated through the whole, work together. There 
seems to be a physical basis for every thought, emo- 
tion, choice, perception, and for every adjustment. 
Man is a unity, not a duality. In fact, we do not 
think of the mind any longer as an entity separate 
and apart from the body; we think of it as a func- 
tion of the human organism acting as a whole. Many 
think of it as an emergent product. Its relationship 
to the organism is somewhat similar to the relation- 
ship of the rose to the rose bush. The rose emerges 
from the bush. The rose bush functions in produc- 
ing the rose. The rose is the highest expression of 
the rose bush. The rose bush as an organism gives 
us the rose through a process of differentiation. 
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In somewhat the same way, the mind is the high- 
est expression of the human organism acting through 
the nervous system. It evolves, or emerges, from the 
whole. 


3. Personality is a derived product of the whole. 
In its broadest sense, it includes the whole individ- 
ual, the sum total of his behavior. In its narrower 
sense, it means certain differentiated personality 
traits, such as, initiative, independence, purpose, 
creativeness, open-mindedness, inquisitiveness, and 
others. Every child is a person with a growing, de- 
veloping, and differentiating personality. Our part 
as teachers is to guide this growing personality into 
wholesome experiences so that desirable personality 


traits result. 


Shifting Emphasis 

This organismic theory of life does not discredit 
Thorndike’s S—R bond theory—it rather supple- 
ments it. The individual will continue to receive 
impressions from without and will continue to re- 
spond in spite of the organismic theory of learning. 
He will continue to build bonds of connection, but 
the process will be considered organic, purposive, 
involving the whole personality. To follow the or- 
ganismic theory of learning, teachers should know 
the whole child, not simply the first grade child, or 
the fifth grade child, or the ten-year-old child. They 
should study the whole child since he learns as a 
whole, grows as a whole, and lives his life as a 
whole, 


A Day in Angelo Patri's School 


HE school is more than a building. It is 
more than a teaching staff, and more than 
a host of learners. It is a spirit of living. 
The children feel this spirit of living. The parents 
sense it. The teachers are inspired with it.” 

These words of Angelo Patri typify his school, 
Public School No. 45, New York City. This is a 
school of 2,300 children in the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grade, preparatory to high school, with a 
corps of eighty teachers. The children are mostly 
underprivileged, and crime is prevalent in the area 
in which they live, but the faces of the children 


we 


ALICE R. BELL 
William Fox School, Richmond 


radiate with happiness. Angelo Patri lives the 
school, and the children live Angelo Patri. The 
pupils guide visitors through the school. It is their 
school. There are twenty some “shops” in this build- 
ing. These shops include such things as art, music, 
dramatics, rug and tapestry weaving, pottery, sculp- 
turing, bookbinding, cooking, sewing, printing, cabi- 
net making, home economics, typing, millinery, archi- 
tecture, science, and libraries. There four 
gymnasiums, but the school has no playgrounds. 
It is Mr. Patri’s belief that everyone has a feeling 


are 
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for one of the arts and that this feeling is necessary 
to his well-being. It is left to the teacher and prin- 
cipal to help the child find himself. That is why 
these workshops are set up. The child has the privi- 
lege of selecting any one shop, but art is compulsory 
for the first ten weeks in the school. If he wishes to 
continue, he may. Most of the children are familiar 
with the school before they enter. Most know what 
they wish to do. They work in these shops ninety 
minutes or more during the day. The rest of the day 
is spent with one teacher in the academic studies. 
The setup is not departmental. 

It is through these shops that Mr. Patri believes 
he keeps his child after he has found him. A spirit 
of living for something is brought about. The child 
works for himself in relation to others. He senses 
security. He senses it in the school, in the teacher, 
in the principal, with other children, and last, but 
most important because it is the result of these former 
feelings, he senses it in his work. He has found him- 
self. He is happy, and he knows he will meet suc- 
cess—the greatness of it being the satisfaction within 
himself. He is wanted in this school. He feels that 
he has something important to give others and shares 
what they have to give in return. 

The children look upon Mr. Patri as a god. He 
loves them. They love him. He understands them. 
They understand him. Mr. Patri says that there is 
no such thing as a discipline problem. Find the 
child, and disciplining it disappears. He cites John 
Garfield, fast becoming a movie star, as an example. 
Mr. Patri also contends that a good teacher is one 
who has “the genuine feeling for the child and liv- 
ing.” He says that classroom procedure, no matter 
what the method, is good for the child provided the 
teacher has the genuine feeling. This is quite evi- 
dent throughout the school. 

The school radiates with children’s work. Mr. 
Patri’s office is an exhibit in itself. There are oil 
paintings, water colors, batiks, potteries, rugs, tap- 
estries, stained glass effect windows, portraits, illumi- 
nated books, and furniture all made by the children. 
The halls are beautifully decorated by children’s 
paintings. The library is decorated with children’s 
paintings. Children have illuminated their own rules 
and placed them about. Many rooms possess por- 
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traits of Mr. Patri. These have been done by stu- 
dents in the school. The school is not the most 
beautiful because the architectural design of it keeps 
it from being so. Every inch of space is utilized. 

In the shops, children are working on things that 
are vital to them. Library books being bound, pic- 
tures being made to decorate a first grade in another 
school, vases being made to sell, making graduation 
dresses for themselves, altering a dress of older 
sister to fit herself, a beach hat, a hat as a surprise 
for mother, chairs and trash baskets for the school, 
tapestries for the home, a rug for Mr. Patri, a 
lunch being prepared for Mr. Patri, music being com- 
posed and played by the child, plays being practiced 
to be presented to schools, and printing material for 
Mr. Patri are a few of these vital activities. 

The children walk through the halls normally as 
there are no lines entering, leaving, or during school. 
All the children look happy. They are polite. They 
laugh, talk, and even sing on their way through the 
halls. They loiter to admire or criticise children’s 
work on display. They wave “Hello” to Mr. Patri 
through the door. They feel secure in whatever 
they do. 

The school is also used by adults and parents in 
evenings. There are classes in English, art, music, 
etc. conducted for them. They are a definite part 
of the school. They have donated most of the equip- 
ment and supplies used in the shops. There is a 
bulletin on the front grounds of the school schedul- 
ing the various activities of the adults. The parents 
live school with the children. 

Significant is the fact that Mr. Patri says that 
these children retain their spirit of living and their 
philosophy of life in spite of the traditional high 
school they enter. His school is open to them any- 
time they wish to work in it, and they take advan- 
tage of it. Also significant is the fact that Mr. Patri 
has no power in the selection of his teachers. He 
uses them as he sees fit. He contends that with a 
group of teachers as large as he has, all are not in 
accord with what he is doing, but “when you have 
some of the strong character and the genuine feeling 
for children, you have your school.” 


Angelo Patri’s school is a spirit of living. 
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Improvement of Reading 


in the Clifton Forge Schools 


Achievement Test was given to all pupils in 

grades four to seven inclusive. When the re- 
sults were compiled by grades and by subjects it 
was found that reading and literature were the chief 
general weaknesses. These were followed closely by 
geography and history. Apparently the cause of the 
weakness in social studies was the poor reading abil- 
ity. These facts were presented in faculty meetings. 
The teachers agreed that reading was the chief weak- 
ness before the results of the test were made known. 
General observation in the classroom indicated read- 
ing was even more of a weakness in the primary 


]) acter the fall term of 1936-37 the Stanford 


grades. 

In February, 1937, plans were made to place the 
major emphasis during 1937-38 on diagnosing read- 
ing difficulties and providing remedial measures. 

In order to give the faculty an opportunity to 
become familiar with the topic a list of books deal- 
ing with this subject was purchased as follows: 

Twenty-Fourth and Thirty-Sixth Yearbooks of 
the National Society for the Study of Education; 
Reading Readiness; Reading and Literature In Ele- 
mentary Schools; The Teaching Of Reading For 
Better Living; The Prevention and Correction of 
Reading Difficulties. 

Viewpoint—The child can be stimulated to the 
extent that he will “read to learn” instead of “learn 
to read.” 

General Objectives—(1) To instil and to cul- 
tivate a love for reading. (2) To produce.a per- 
manent interest in worth while reading. (3) To ob- 
tain enriched experience, desirable attitudes, and 
wholesome interests through wide reading. 

Specific Objectives—To improve speed and 
comprehension and vocabulary where needed. (When 
the proper speed and comprehension are attained 
the pupil is in a position to work toward the gen- 
eral objectives). 

Faculty Meetings—General faculty meetings 
were held each month. Group meetings were also 
held each month. Small groups met frequently. 


PAUL G. HOOK 

Principal, Clifton Forge 
The topics follow: 

Basic Principles 

General Objectives 

Methods of Attaining Objectives 

Criteria and Value of Such Tests 

Informal Tests—24th Yearbook—227-273 

Samples for Various Grades 

Diagnosis of Reading Difficulties and Remedial 

Work—24th Yearbook—275-283 


Primary Grades — — — Upper Grades 
The Materials of Reading—36th Yearbook—207 
Upper Grades — — — Primary Grades 


The School Library—36th Yearbook—255 
Outline Of Punctuation 

Means Of Improving 

Vocabulary Development—36th Yearbook—277 


Primary Grades — — — Upper Grades 
Improvement of Oral Reading—36th Yearbook—305 
Primary Grades — — — Upper Grades 


Number of Teachers and Pupils—Twenty- 
eight teachers and 756 pupils were involved. 

Hectographed outlines of general objectives, spe- 
cific objectives, suggested remedial measures and 
other helps were provided. 

Forms A, B, C, and D were furnished. Form D 
was required to be kept by each teacher, while the 
other forms were voluntary. 

Standard Tests—Since the work was to be a 
remedial program it was felt that a standard test 
should be given at least four times during the year. 
When reliability, validity, and cost were considered 
the Rinsland Teaching Tests in Reading were chosen. 

A different form of the test was given at the end 
of each six week period. Each pupil’s graph (Form 
D) was kept up to date. 

Informal Tests—Informal tests constructed by 
the teachers were given at three week intervals. These 
tests measured rate and comprehension. A graph of 
pupil progress on informal tests was also kept. 

As soon as tests were scored pupils were informed 
of their particular weaknesses. Small groups were 


formed and each individual was given the remedial 
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aid that he needed. 

Books—The home-room library consists of ap- 
proximately one book per child. This is supple- 
mented by a general library having two hundred 
and fifty volumes. 

General Remedial Measures—Since a large 
amount of supervised reading has proved to be most 
valuable with normal and advanced readers this has 
been extensively used. A previous experiment has 
also shown that technical drill, outlining, answering 
definite questions, flash cards, and other similar 
means have been most su: -essful with retarded read- 
ers. This method was used. 

Since one of the main objectives was to arouse 
permanent interest in reading no specific number of 
suit- 


books was required. A reasonable number of 


able books was made available and pupils were en- 
couraged to use them. 

After three months’ emphasis on the reading pro- 
gram the results were summarized. 

Table I indicates the amount of reading done. It 
will be noted that each pupil in grades 4B and 5B 
read an average of six books while the number was 
greater in all other grades reporting. This large 
amount of voluntary reading indicated a very definite 
interest. 

TABLE I—RECORD OF READING DONE IN 3-MONTH PERIOD 
No. Total No. Average 
Pupils 300ks Read Per Pupil 


rade 
3B : 
3A 
4B 
4A 
5B 
6A 
7B 
7A 


512 7 


504 10 


388 6 
474 12 


310 6 


29° 
oo Ss 


564 S 


46 300 7 





Second Semester 
Table II presents a summary for the year of the 
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number and per cent of pupils making various letter 
grades on Rinsland Tests. The difference in number 
of pupils in October and May is due to January pro- 
motions. It will be noted that.the per cent of pupils 
making “‘A”’ increased from 2 to 12, those making 
“B” increased from 16 to 20, “C” pupils increased 
from 48 to 53, while “D” pupils decreased from 15 
to 11, “F” pupils decreased from 16 per cent to 4 
per cent. Thus it will be seen a tremendous im- 
22 


provement was shown. The norm indicates 22 per 
cent are expected to make “D” and 6 per cent “E” or 
cy? 

A comparison of the October and May percentage 
will prove very interesting. 

Table III shows a comparison of the Moody pu- 
The 


are higher than the 


pils’ May scores with the norms of the tests. 
percentages from “A” to “C” 
norms while the “D” and “F”, poor readers, are 


significantly lower than the norm. 


TABLE III 


COMPARISON OF Moopy PUPILS WITH THE NORM ON 
VARIOUS LETTER GRADES SHOWN BY PER CENT 


B C 


Norm 


Moody Pupils 
(May Score) - 


12 


Table IV indicates that only twelve groups were 
up to the standard in “rate” in October while seven 
teen groups had reached this standard by May. 

Considering eighty per cent as normal for compre 
hension it will be seen that seven groups were normal 
in October. This had improved until eighteen groups 


had become normal in May. 


TABLE II 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF PUPILS MAKING VARIOUS LETTER GRADES ON RINSLAND TESTS 


A 


Dates No. P’ls No. No. 


751 15 366 


743 81 360 


708 418 


36 D.4 


700 82 12 370 
Pupils were promoted after 
adjusted to new teachers. 


January 


C D 


tests, 


D&F 


No. No. 


119 244 


x9 


115 
77 ) 120 


53 105 


80 


therefore, many of them had become 
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Articles made by the handicraft classes in Special Education 


in Broad Street School, Salem 
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TABLE IV 


TABLE IV SHOWING THE NUMBER OF SECTIONS THAT 


MET NORMAL IN RATE AND COMPREHENSION, BASED 




















ON AVERAGE SCORES MADE BY EACH SECTION 
Second Term 1937-3! 
RATE COMPREHENSION 
No. sections 80% equals 
No. of reaching normal 
Grade section standard comprehension 
Oct. May Oct. May 
3 5 2 4 0 { 
4 6 3 5 0 3 
5 5 2 3 | 5 
6 4 3 2 2 3 
7 ‘5 : -- 3 l 3 
TOTAL 25 12 17 7 18 





Table V indicates that a real interest in reading 
continued throughout the second semester. No group 
averaged less than five books per pupil while one 
group averaged fourteen books per pupil. Regular 
class work improved as only seven per cent of the 
pupils failed to be promoted. 























TABLE V 
REcORD OF READING DONE SECOND SEMESTER 
No. Total No. Average 
Grade Pupils Books Read Per Pupil 
3B 46 242 5 , 
3A 70 588 8 
a 155 § 
4A 68 589 9 
— 619 14 
5A 64 431 i 
a ener 99 8 
6A 51 187 10 
7B 39 e 233 6 
TA 75 792 11 
561 1735 8.4 : 


Summary—After concrete plans were organized 
for remedial work in reading by use of standard 
tests, informal tests, charts, graphs, a quantity of 
suitable reading material and supplies, much prog- 
ress was in evidence. 

The first standard test in October showed 32 per 
cent below norm. This had been reduced to 15 per 
cent in January when promotion was made. The 
May test showed 15 per cent below norm. This is a 
better record than expected when it is considered 
that the percentage of pupils having a low “IQ” is 
larger than 15 per cent. 

Five additional sections had reached normal in 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


The following list of books and many others of a 
similar nature may be borrowed from the University 
of Virginia Extension Division in Charlottesville. 
Here Comes Labor. By Chester M. Wright. For 

those who see labor as a power in the land and 
want to understand it. 

Let Me Think. By H. A. Overstreet. In which a 
philosopher discusses, in the language by which 
we live, problems every one must solve. 

The Jewish Problem. By Louis Golding. In which 
an English Jew discusses the problem of his 
people as one which Gentiles of the western 
world have created and must solve. 

You and the Refugee: The morals and economics 
of the problem. By Sir Norman Angell and 
Dorothy Frances Buxton. 

They Worked for a Better World. By Allan Seagar. 
The story of five persons for whom the world 
was not good enough: Roger Williams, Thomas 
Paine, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Edward Bellamy. 

The New Inquisition. By Konrad Heiden. An exiled 
German journalist’s story of the Nazis’ perse- 
cution of the Jews during November, 1938. 

Which Way America. By Lyman Bryson. An in- 
formal discussion of Fascism, Communism, and 
Democracy. 


rate while eleven additional groups became normal 
in comprehension. 

The average number of books read during the 
second semester in the group reading the smallest 
amount was five per pupil. The group reading the 
most averaged fourteen per pupil. Therefore, it is 
believed that the pupils are really “reading to learn.” 

Considering the large amount of voluntary reading 
which was done it is evident that definite progress 
has been made on the General Objectives which are: 

(1) To instil and to cultivate a love for reading. 

(2) To produce a permanent interest in worth 


while reading. 

(3) To obtain enriched experience, desirable at- 
titudes, and wholesome interests through wide 
reading. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Conducted by L. F. ADDINGTON 
Principal, High School, Wise 








Choosing A College In Virginia 


T seems that colleges are more than ever look- 

ing to the high schools, especially to the high 

school principals, to recommend students for col- 
lege entrance. High schools, however, have not yet 
fully equipped themselves with instruments and in- 
formation with which to do the best possible job. 
Consequently, college entrance, as this study, along 
with others, reveals, is left to agencies which know 
or should know less about students who make ap- 
plication to enter college. 

In order to try to get at a fair report of why stu- 
dents select (or are selected) the colleges they do in 
Virginia, the writer sent some 2,500 questionnaires 
to freshmen students in the various senior colleges of 
the State. Of this number 1,277 were returned an- 
swered, these coming from fourteen different colleges. 

The questionnaires were sent to college presidents 
and deans, who kindly distributed them among the 
The checked papers were re- 
turned unsigned to the heads of the colleges who 


freshmen students. 
mailed them back to the writer. 

The students were asked to check ten statements, 
which were thought to be the most prominent factors 
influencing young men and women in the choice of 
a college. They checked these: 

eee college because— 

1. A friend of mine came here. 

2. My parents wanted me to come here. 

3. A representative of this college influenced me 

to come, 

4. Of literature distributed by the college. 

Of a speech a professor or the president of the 


wa 


college made in my community. 

6. My high school principal liked this particular 
college. 

7. Through high school guidance I was directed 
here. 

8. The high school coach helped me to enter. 

9. The college coach gave me inducements. 

10. An alumnus of the college persuaded me to 
come here, 


iL. F. ADDINGTON, Wise 


The freshmen were asked to insert any other rea- 
sons. A number were given but were so scattered 
that they little affected the total percentages. A great 
many students out of State, especially in the North, 
said they came to Virginia colleges because they 
could not enter the college or university of their 
choice on account of rigid entrance requirements. 

It will be noted that the agency best suited to ad- 
vising young people, the high school, ranks fifth. 
It seems that if any one knows the high school gradu- 
ate it should be the faculty and principal of the high 
school to which the student has gone for four or five 
years. However, these same people know that parents 
of means will have their children go to a college of 
their (the parents’) choosing, regardless of what 
high school people may say; and a great many col- 
leges of Virginia are not wont to turn the monied 
student away whether he is capable or not. 

Those concerned with secondary education also 
know, and recent studies have revealed the fact, that 
many students with good minds and no money do 
not enter college at all. 

Nearly all colleges have “agents” or representa- 
tives who pour down upon the high schools in the 
late spring when prospective college students should 
be making the most of their time. Some want to give 
programs. Others want to show movie reels of their 
colleges and its activities. While we of the high 
schools should like to accommodate the 
intentioned people, it has become a physical impos- 
sibility, especially with us who happen to be near 
state lines or in the larger centers. 

At any rate, this study shows that representatives 
have little weight in helping students to find them- 
selves and their college. Perhaps the time they take 
from the high schools, coupled with the few students 
they get, is not worth the price they are paid by the 
colleges. 

If it were possible for high schools to obtain the 
services of one good college man or woman who 


well- 
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would speak to seniors on the offerings of various 
colleges, laying prejudice aside, students would be 
profited and little of their time and the high school 
principal’s time lost. However, we have not yet at- 
tained such a height. 

It is certainly a function of the secondary school 
to provide educational guidance beyond the high 
school. Consequently, secondary school people must 
become better informed on what the many colleges 
of the high school’s area have to offer. This guid- 
ance can best be given through units of study con- 
nected with social science—group guidance. The 
high school can obtain literature from the various 
colleges, and, according to this study, literature is 
one of the leading factors in the choice of a college. 


College 
Publica- 
tions 


Parents’ Friend Alumni 


INFLUENCES— 


Madison College __ " 


Farmville 65.0... ...._...- 
Washington and Lee_-_-_- 





Sweet Briar 
Mary Baldwin __-_-_- Ties 
Richmond College 





Mary Washington PM 
Randolph-Macon (men) - 
Bridgewater 





Emory and Henry 
Hollins 
peGeee Ger. ......... 





University of Virginia_-_- 
Hampden Sydney ___-_-_-_- 





Average | 
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Literature provides information which the high 
school student wants. Literature from many colleges, 
read at the student’s own discretion and without 
sales talks, gives him a chance to make a sane selec- 
tion. 

It was quite interesting to receive letters from some 
of the Virginia colleges stating that they do not send 
out representatives. Some seem to have difficulty 
in holding their enrolments at such a point where the 
college can operate at its best. After all, many of the 
best students have a greater desire to enter colleges 
that are difficult of entry. The poor student will 
naturally go to the one that will be easiest for him. 

The results of the 1,277 returned questionnaires 
are given in the following consolidated table: 


Speeches 
College High by 
Repre- School College 
sentative Principal Represen- 
tative 


High 
School 
Coach 


High 
School 


College 
Guidance c 


8 


6 


Influences as found by this study are scored as follows: First as 1, second as 2, etc 


The influences are arranged in the order of the average of all reports. 


That is, the in 


fluence of parents first, the influence of a friend of the student, second, ete. 


The Unit Plan of Teaching 


MARTHA WILLIAMS, Clover 


E are living in a critical period of American 
history. Social changes now under way are 
Science and tech- 
under 


altering the ways of life. 
nology have revolutionized the conditions 
which young people are growing up and attempting 
to find their place in society. The plight of American 
youth is one of the major problems of our day. 
Thousands are enroled in our schools each year, who 
come from homes where the standards of living are 


below par, and as many leave our schools every 


year and are unable to find employment, or a satis- 
factory use of enforced leisure. Those who are fortu- 
nate enough to find employment are poorly paid, 
and work offers relatively little future for them. 
Every day they commonly find themselves holding an 
equally insignificant position in life. People are be- 
coming convinced that our whole social system is on 
the decline. “The future of America lies in its 
youth”. If America is a democracy then its youth 
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must be trained to see a new vision and work to- 
ward its fulfillment, to recognize democratic ideas 
and live so that its activities are directed toward 
group welfare. 

Social reconstruction is now under way in gov- 
ernment, business, social service, and other agencies. 
We cannot any more escape it in American schools 
than we can in other aspects of life. We cannot 
expect to follow the plan of 1890. 

The State of Virginia is attempting to set up 
through its public schools an environment to pro- 
vide boys and girls a favorable opportunity for the 
realization of democratic ideas. Since all organized 
societies achieve their purpose through well defined 
functions, the new school curriculum is being based 
upon the functions of society that serve as centers 
for providing pupils with experiences in the realm 
in which social life functions. These functions rep- 
resent purposes about which activities of life tend 
to group themselves and are of significance in the 
lives of all people. They provide the child with 
opportunities for reaching out into the broad area 
of human experiences and into the major fields of 
knowledge where he may gather understandings and 
appreciations of human relations and attitudes for 
improving the conditions about him. The increased 
emphasis upon the home and the community will fa- 
miliarize the child with facts regarding the problems 
of the present, provide situations in which he will 
continually meet problems, and he will gradually 
possess the inclination and ability to solve them. 

The flexibility of the Virginia program renders the 
course of study adaptable to all situations. In order 
to aid the teachers in applying this program the 
heads of the educational department have carefully 
classified centers of interest for each grade. Aspects 
of these centers of interest have been selected to in- 
dicate important ways in which forces of society 
modify the major functions of social life. In ana- 
lyzing the aspects, we are led into units of work. 
These units function as grades to the pupil in setting 
up his objective and in selecting activities.under the 
guidance of the teacher. 

The introduction of this plan into our schools 
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must be gradual rather than radical changes from 
present practices. To carry teaching forward effec- 
tively the pupil must develop a purpose compatible 
with the aims of education. The teacher must have a 
thorough understanding and interest in contemporary 
problems, use environmental materials, do more co- 
operative preliminary planning. Work should be 
chosen as far as possible with the cooperation of the 
pupils. ‘The teacher should make sure that her units 
include activities representing all types of learning 
(creative, appreciative, research, observation, etc.). 

Although in this program there is less administra- 
tion than teachers have previously undergone, yet 
there is greater responsibility upon them, if the pro- 
gram is to be carried out effectively and successfully. 
They must be specialists in child psychology, spe- 
cialists in subject matter, and must keep cumulative 
records which will serve as a basis for planning. 
To my mind, the failure to record the achievements 
of the pupils will be our most evident fault in the 
development of the unit system, and if this is true, 
there is apt to be overlapping in subject matter from 
one grade to another. 

We cannot separate the State and child since one 
is a part of the other, and we cannot continue to 
teach the ideals of democracy without setting up an 
educational environment in our schools which is 
conducive to democratic living. If we teach the 
youth respect for the integrity of each person who 
makes up the State, fairness with his fellow man, 
open-minded and critical attitudes toward the pro- 
posals of others, information, skills, and habits that 
are significant to him, we have taught the better- 
ment of a democratic social order that will increase 
the happiness and welfare of all. 

‘There is no doubt that this new type of educa 
tion will create difficulties both in home and State. 
It may mean the discharging of many backward and 
less efficient teachers, high salaries, consolidation of 
schools, and undoubtedly the purchasing of more 
materials, yet notwithstanding all of these changes, 
it seems to me that this democratic move should 
dominate the public schools of Virginia. 


IPAQ 
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What a Layman Thinks Our System 
of Education Should Accomplish 


Editor’s Note: 
This analysis of the purpose and objective of present- 
day education is particularly significant coming as it 


MAX RICE 


does from a layman. It indicates clear thinking and a 


Bristol remarkable understanding and appreciation of the more 
modern concepts of education. It was written by the 
chairman of the school board of the city of Bristol and 
was the basis of an address to a group of Bristol citizens. 


HE system of public education in the aggre- 

gate calls for huge sums of money and in 

Bristol the charge is made that our city is 

spending one-third of its entire revenue for public 
instruction. 

Therefore, it is timely to ask, ‘“‘What have we a 
right to expect from our system of education at pub- 
lic expense?” and, having answered, it is certainly 
timely and fitting to proceed to other phases of this 
tremendously important question of education. 

This effort shall concern itself with answering 
under twelve headings this query. 

1. Children prepared to take their place in a demo- 
cratic society and so trained and conditioned 
that they will understand and appreciate the 
virtues of a democratic system, as also its weak- 
nesses, but fully determined to maintain such 
a society notwithstanding onslaughts against it 
by other political ideologies. This involves: 

(a) Teaching a respect for minorities; an 
appreciation by the stronger of the respon- 
sibility due by them toward the weaker mem 
bers of society as well as a desire to use their 
own abilities to aid those less capable than 
themselves. 

(b) An understanding of the value of co- 
operation, both socially and politically, and, 
particularly, that the most desirable objec- 
tive in any social order is “The good of the 
greatest number.” 

(c) The ability to recognize true and proper 
leadership as also the willingness to follow 
rather than lead when to follow is conducive 
to that most desirable and of all social or 
ganizations, ‘““The good of the greatest num 
ber,” and the recognition that it is important 


to society that leaders be developed as well 
as followers. 
(d) The ability to weigh and decide, and to 
decide only after a reasonable reflection in 
order that their contribution may be toward a 
sound and wholesome public opinion. 
A system of education should inculcate in our 
children a desire for knowledge. 
It must therefore train the power of observa- 
tion; teach that there are many sides to almost 


every question; acquaint the student with the 


fact that we live in a rapidly changing world 
and that he is safest who has acquired many 
skills together with the ability quickly to adapt 
himself to new conditions. 

We have a right to expect our schools to teach 
our children the “art of learning.” 

This involves an appreciation of the fact that 
one learns both in and out of school; while 
young and old; from experience as well as text- 
books; as also a training in how and where to 
find information; the proper use of books as 
sources of information; how to analyze and as- 
sort what is thereby gained; and how to absorb 
information and make experiences a part and 
parcel of the entire process of education. 
Schools must thoroughly impress our children 
with the necessity to continue learning while on 
the job; in the home, through social contacts 
and within the political structure. 

By means of History and Social Science courses 
the schools must make prominent the truth that 
no social order possesses absolute permanence 
and if ours is worthy of long life that much 
depends upon what we do to make it stand a 
long time. 
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©. The schools should teach children how to de- 
velop and expand their personalities; how to 
get along and work with other people. 
It is most important that they teach the art of 
reading and writing the English language un- 
derstandingly and also the art of understanding 
inglish when it is spoken and the ability to 
express their thoughts to others in either the 
written or spoken word. 
The school has an obligation to teach the im- 
portance of a healthy body as well as give in- 
structions in the proper care for the protection 
of that body. 
(he school should acquaint the student with 


the ordinary technical problems of life involved 
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in trading, banking, advertising, insurance, and 
the fundamentals of law. 

It is important that the schools teach our chil- 
dren how to analyze newspaper articles, radio, 
and magazine accounts in order that they may 
not too easily be the victims of propaganda. 
Our schools should glorify the dignity of labor 
field and endeavor to disabuse the 
minds of our children of the idea that only 


in every 


fine clothes, automobiles, and money are the 
things worth while. 

And lastly, it should expound the homely vir 
tues; teach them thrift and the values of wise 
expending; the economy and ultimate necessity 
of honesty; the time saving traits of courtes) 


and tact. 


Federal Support for Public Education 


The Harrison-Thomas-Larrabee Bill 
HE new Federal aid bill, based on the Re- 
port of the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Education has been introduced in the 76th 
Congress by Senator Pat Harrison, chairman of the 
Finance Elbert D. 
Thomas, chairman of the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, and Congressman William H. 


Senate Committee, Senator 


Larrabee, chairman of the House Committee on Edu- 


cation. The bills are referred to as S. 1305 and 
H. R. 3517. 

The bills are now pending before the respective 
education committees of the Senate and House. Early 
hearings are expected with a view of getting favor- 


able reports by these committees. 
Amounts and Purposes 
Title I 


lic elementary and secondary schools in a six-year 


Grants to States for improvement of pub- 


program, 1939-45. Grants under Parts 1, 2, 3, and 
+ are apportioned to States on the basis of financial 
need as measured by the number of children 5 to 19 
years and ability to support schools. 

1. Funds for lessening inequalities of educational 
opportunity, $40,000,000 in 1939-40 increasing $20,- 
000,000 annually to $140,000,000 in 1944-45. 

2. Aid for teacher training, $2,000,000 for 1939- 
40, $4,000,000 in 1940-41, $6,000,000 in 1941-42 
and thereafter through 1945. 

3. Aid for school buildings, especially those in 


connection with desirable reorganization of local 
school districts, $20,000,000 in 1939-40, $30,000,- 
000 in 1940-41 and thereafter through 1945. These 
grants are the only ones to be matched by State or 
local funds, 90 per cent grants to districts without 
school building facilities in 1938. 

4. Aid for State departments of education appor- 
tioned on the basis of $5,000 to each State and the 
remainder on the basis of financial need, $1,000,000 
in 1939-40, $1,500,000 in 1940-41 and $2,000,000 
each year thereafter through 1945. 

Title I11—Grants to the States for adult educa 
tion, civic, part-time, and general. Apportioned on 
the basis of adult population 20 years of age and 
over in the amount of $5,000,000 in 1939-40, $10,- 
000,000 in 1940-41, $15,000,000 
thereafter through 1945. 

Title 11I—Grants to the States for library serv 
ices for rural inhabitants. Apportioned on the basis 


and each year 


of rural population in the amount of $2,000,000 in 
1939-40, $4,000,000 in 1940-41, and $6,000,000 for 
each year thereafter through 1945. 

Title 1V—Grants to the States and other com 


petent agencies for research and studies, and to the 
U. S. Office of Education for making necessary sur- 
veys and studies in connection with grants to the 


States, 3 per cent of grants under Titles I, I1, III 
and V. Sixty per cent goes to the State departments 
and other competent agencies for research. 


Title V 


Education of children of Federal ward 
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employees residing on Federal reservations and 


at foreign stations the education of whom is not 
otherwise provided for, not to exceed $3,000,000 per 
year through 1945. 


Important Provisions 


The Harrison-Thomas-Larrabee Bill contains the 
following significant features: 


he 


Local and State control of administration of 
schools, the curriculums, methods of instruction 
and personnel are specifically protected. Federal 
control is positively forbidden.—Section 1 of the 
Bill. 

Funds are made available to States whose legis 
latures accept the Federal grants and provide a 
plan, or for the making of a plan by the regular 
head of the State’s school system, for the expen- 
diture of the funds received. The States’ plans 
are not subject to approval or rejection by any 
Federal official. 

The chief State school officer, or State board of 
education, as the State may designate, shall rep- 
resent the State in the administration of funds. 
The State is required to provide for reports from 
local schools to the State and to make reports 
to the U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

The State is required to make audits of local 
school expenditures of funds from the Federal 
Government. The U. S. 
cation will audit the State accounts. 

The State must keep its expenditures from State 


Commissioner of Edu 


funds for schools at least up to the level of 1938. 
Funds appropriated to the States shall be used 
by them for public schools. ‘All funds expended 
under the provisions of this title shall be ex- 
pended only through public agencies and under 
public control.” 


Some Reasons for Federal Aid 


T 


‘he Advisory Committee on Education appointed 


by the President of the United States has said that 


Federal aid to the States for public education is nec- 


essary and desirable. Some of the reasons are: 


e; 


Schools and Democracy—Schools and the means 
of public education are indispensable to a demo- 
cratic government. of the States 
none the less citizens of the Nation. The public 


school is the only agency that can or will furnish 


Citizens are 


adequate educational opportunity to all the chil- 
dren of all the people. The Nation has a vital 
interest in the reduction and elimination of crime; 
the improvement of health and the lengthening of 
life; the reduction of poverty, unemployment and 
relief; and the improvement of the general and 
cultural welfare of all inhabitants of the Nation. 
But none of these objectives is obtainable with- 
out public schools. 

Mobility of Population—Nearly one-fourth of 
the native-born people of the United States do 
not now live in the State of their birth. Poor 
schools in any State, therefore, affect all the 
States, 

Differences in Opportunity 
differences in educational opportunity exist among 


The most appalling 


the States. Annual expenditures for schools range 
from an average of $19 per pupil in one State 
to $124 in another. 

Differences in Ability and Effort—The richest 
State is able to raise at least six times as much 
revenue per capita by taxation as the poorest 
State but has less than half as many school chil- 


dren in proportion to adults. The poor States 


pay the highest taxes but have the least funds for 


schools. 
Federal vs. 
in corporate ownership and control of industry 


Stale Taxes—Recent developments 


and finance and the national character of wealth, 
income and business have made it impossible for 
States to tax the greatest potential sources of 
revenue. Only the Federal Government can tax 
wealth and income where they are and spend the 


money where the children live. 


What You Should Do 


& 


Write your Senators and Congressmen. Urge all 
your fellow workers and lay leaders to write in 
support of this bill. It is important that you 
stress helping to get favorable reports on the bill 
from the House and Senate Committees on Edu- 
cation, 

Through organizations secure resolutions endors- 
ing this bill and forward copies to your Senators 
and Congressmen and to the National Education 
Association. 

Through newspapers and other publications ob- 
tain publicity for this bill. 
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The Carroll County Circulating 


Public School Library 


HE Carroll County Circulating Library was 
established in the fall of 1934 for the purpose 
of providing all the children in the county 
with good books to read at the same time that they 
Only 
through one central traveling library can this be 
Carroll has 104 schools, 
all but nine of which are one and two-room schools. 


are being taught the mechanics of reading. 


done at a reasonable cost. 
It is obviously impractical to attempt to put in- 
dividual libraries in all these rural schools. 

The teachers, the school board, and the State co- 
Each year $1,500 
Each of the 183 teachers raises or 


operate in financing the library. 
is raised locally. 
contributes $5.00, and the county school board ap- 
Formerly the State added 
$500 to the $1,500 raised locally. This year the 
State matched dollar for dollar the local funds, 
thus providing $3,000 for books. To date a total 
of $11,000 has been spent for the purchase of 
books. 


more 


propriates the remainder. 


The library now contains 12,702 volumes, 
than half of which are easy books for the 
lower grades. 

Before the schools open in the fall the librarian 
allots to each school its proportionate number of 
books. The teachers take their first collection to their 
schools when they return home from the teachers’ 
conference in September. One month later the li- 
brarian starts rotating these collections within dis- 
Books for both high schools and elementary 
: distributed and exchanged in this way. 

On mimeographed report forms each teacher keeps 
a record of the total circulation by grades, the most 


tricts. 


S¢ hools are 


popular books, the books used as reference in class 
work, books wanted in the next collection, and the 
names of outstanding readers in the school. 

An integral part of the county library jis a pro- 
fessional which 300 carefully 
selected books. Teachers near Hillsville may come in 
on Saturdays or after school to borrow any book 
For the convenience of other 
the librarian carries with her a number of 


library consists of 


from this collection. 
teachers, 
these books when she visits the schools. 

One of the most interesting features of the county 
library is the provision made for summer reading. 


The central library, which is located in the Hillsville 


ALICE LEE COX, County School Librarian 


High School building, is open daily. Story hours 
held weekly during the past two summers have 
greatly stimulated an interest in books and reading 
among the younger children. These children have 
read widely and have engaged enthusiastically in a 
reading contest, the results of which were colorfully 
displayed by means of posters, 

Allotments of books are distributed each summer 
Last 
summer these collections of books were exchanged 


to homes and stores in all parts of the county. 


by the same system of rotation by which the books 
for the schools are exchanged. These reading cen- 
in some of 
which story hour groups have been organized. Post- 


ers calling attention to the books are placed in the 


ters are really small community libraries, 


stores. 

That the books are being extensively used may b« 
seen from the following statistics. The total school 
circulation for the 1937-38 session was 149,586. Ac- 
cording to the school census, the library served 5,709 
thus the average number of books read pet 
pupil was twenty-six plus. The total 1938 summer 
of this 2,619 were from the 


pupils; 


circulation was 13,721; 
central library and 11,102 from the summer centers. 


Much newspaper publicity is employed. From time 


to time articles about outstanding readers, the popu- 
lar books, the new book orders, the story hours, and 
library news in general are published in the county 
newspaper and in the high school papers. 

The librarian has three full-time WPA assistants 
who help with typing, mending, keeping of records, 
mechanical preparation of books for circulation, and 
other routine work. 

Under the new WPA State-wide 
the WPA is furnishing a much needed bookmobile, 
a driver for the truck, and $728 worth of books for 


library project, 


adults. These books will be circulated over the en- 
tire county from schools, stores, homes, and directly 
from the bookmobile. The county library is fortunate 
to obtain these additional books and the bookmobile. 

The county librarian has little time to devote to 
the individual high school libraries. Each day that 
she is engaged in exchanging books she visits from 
eight to ten schools and travels an average of seventy- 
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five to eighty miles. As she visits the schools, she 
stimulates interest in different books by inquiries, by 
comments, and by telling stories. She sends to all 
the teachers circular letters suggesting programs, 
contests, and activities for celebrating Book Week. 
She plans and supervises the work of the student 
assistants in one high school. 

The superintendent of schools and the county 
school board have contributed much to the success 
of the library. They have been willing at all times 


Study Conference 





HE annual meeting of the elementary super- 
visors of Virginia sponsored by the State De- 
partment of Education was held at Mary 
Washington College, Fredericksburg, Virginia, on 
April 6, 7, and 8. The meeting was in the form of 
a study conference under the guidance of Dr. William 
Heard Kilpatrick, author of the handbook used by 
elementary supervisors in their regional conferences 
during the current session. 

The elementary supervisors in attendance were 
divided into eight discussion groups which met at in- 
tervals throughout the conference to discuss the 
Before 
each meeting of the discussion groups, Dr. kil- 


topics which had been outlined for study. 


patrick met with the chairmen to outline the salient 
points involved in the topic to be considered next and 
to suggest ways of attacking the problem. The topics 
selected for study were: (1) The Learning Process; 
(2) The Whole Child; (3) Curriculum and Method. 
The following served as chairmen of discussion 
Mrs. Mary W. Weston, of Washington; 
Blanche Penny, of Montgomery; Mary A. Savedge, 
of Appomattox; H. G. Acker, of Albemarle; Eliza- 
beth Ellmore, of Dinwiddie; Sue F. Ayres, of Prince 
William; Mrs. Frances H. Willis, of Goochland and 
Powhatan; Mrs. Blanche Joynes, of Accomac. 


groups: 


Each meeting of the discussion groups was fol- 


lowed by a general meeting of the entire conference 





Virginia Elementary Supervisors 
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to provide funds for the purchase of needed books, 
equipment, and supplies. 

The Carroll County Circulating Library has been 
successful. It has provided good books regularly to 
many schools and homes which formerly had few or 
none. Teachers, school officials, and parents en- 
thusiastically endorse this plan of county-wide pub- 
lic school library service because they realize that it 
has been of inestimable value to the school children 
of Carroll County. 


Submitted by Dr. EDWARD ALVEY, JR. 
and E. BOYD GRAVES, Mary Washington 
College 





at which time specific problems growing out of the 
group meetings were interpreted by Dr. Kilpatrick. 

In summarizing the first topic, “The Learning 
Process,” Dr. Kilpatrick emphasized the following 
points: (1) All activity is purposeful, i.e., directed 
toward a goal. (2) Awake and alert, we are learning 
(3) We learn our reactions to a 
(4) We 


learn what we live; therefore, the quality of living 


all of the time. 
situation, rather than the situation itself. 


is the important thing for educators to consider. 

The following points were emphasized in sum- 
marizing the second topic, ‘““The Whole Child”: (1) 
(2) The 


ultimate goal is to learn to act consistently on think- 


Every act involves the whole organism. 


ing when facing situations. 

Major points of emphasis in the discussion of the 
third topic, “Curriculum and Method,” were: (1) 
The curriculum should be based upon actual ex- 
periences of children and adults as they live together 
(2) 
swers, based upon experience, to critics who question 


in a community. There are now effective an- 
the modern program concerning preparing for the 
future, transmitting the racial heritage, facing the 
disagreeable, and indulging childish whims. 

Plans for the conference made by the State De- 
partment of Education and facilities provided by the 
College combined to make this year’s conference an 
unusually successful one. 
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Vocational Guidance Vitalized 


UE to the present condition of hundreds of 

thousands of girls and boys graduating from 

high school yearly and approximately only 
one-third of this number studying further in col- 
legiate schools or specialized vocational schools, a 
problem of growing importance is presenting itself 
to the secondary school and its teaching personnel, 
for today, as never before, to this large number of 
graduates each year the problem of how to find 
something to do in order to become self-supporting 
members of the nation’s citizenry is a perplexing 
one. 

High school graduates are asking instructors if 
there are any jobs for them. “Now that we are grad- 
uated from high school, what can we do?” Parents, 
a portion of whose money paid in taxes each year 
is spent to support public education, are asking the 
secondary school leaders what youth can do when 
they are graduated from high school. “Is there a 
place in our social and economic systems for them 
to begin earning a livelihood? If so, where?” Busi- 
ness executives, before they accept applicants for 
employment, demand that the applicants give con- 
vincing reasons that securing their services would be 
a profitable investment. “‘What have they learned 
in school that would make their services of profitable 
use to us?”’ Surely, these respective persons are justi- 
fied in asking such questions. How shall we an- 
swer them? 

If samplings be accurate, more than one-third of 
our total unemployed are between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-four. It seems that between graduation 
and economic security there is a no-man’s land 
through which most of the graduates are passing. 
In other words, we are still confronted with the 
baffling problem of the gap between school and the 
job, and there is a tendency for this gap to widen 
each year. In fact, the lengthening period within 
which young people must seek employment is in- 
creasing the difficulty of the solution of finding a 
job. To what environment is youth exposed at this 
crucial period in life? What attitudes do they acquire 
during this period of unemployment? Will this 
situation affect our social and economic systems 
twenty years hence? 

Whether these graduates are seeking employment, 





BURTON N. ELAM 
John Marshall High School, Richmond 


loafing on the street corners or in the pool rooms, or 
simply “marking time,” they are the people who 
will participate in directing the destinies of our com- 
plex social and economic systems in the near future. 
The reason for this is that they make up part of our 
social order and what they do will affect society in 
general as well as themselves individually. This gap 
between school and employment concerns our national 
welfare and our system of education. It has a far- 
reaching social significance which challenges the 
consideration of socially minded people, whether 
they be educators or business leaders. 

It seems, however, that the educators are receiving 
the responsibility of solving this perplexing prob- 
lem, partially, at least. As a result of this respon- 
sibility’s being placed at the door of education, there 
is a growing tendency to accept it, and its solution 
is being gradually added to the functions of the sec- 
ondary school. This seems rightly so. One of the 
cardinal objectives of eduaction as adopted by the 
National Education Association is vocational and 
economic effectiveness. 

One of the most significant aspects of vocational 
guidance at present seems to be the emphasis, in a 
national scope, that job-placement is one of the ob- 
jectives of vocational guidance. Vocational guid- 
ance programs have been usually thought of in con- 
nection with instruction of an exploratory nature 
concerning the different occupations given to stu- 
dents during the adolescent period, with this in- 
struction being designed to help them decide upon 
an occupation, but Professor Edwin A. Lee, director 
of the National Occupation Conference, recently em- 
phasized the fact that occupational placement is the 
goal of vocational guidance, implying follow-through 
until the youth is launched on a satisfactory career. 
So we see that vocational guidance is a continued 
process, not just counseling at a certain level in the 
school. Professor Lee stated further “here is where 
many a program of occupational adjustment falls 
down.” This is a plain recognition of the fact that 
those responsible for the preparation of boys and 
girls for occupational life should carry their full 
share of responsibility for occupational placement. 
Since job-placement is the goal of vocational guid 
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ance, it might be well to consider how the problem 
of job-placement may be attacked. 

In view of the fact that many graduates who do 
not succeed in getting a job immediately after gradu- 
ation do eventually secure a job of some kind within a 
period of six or eight years it seems that they acquire 
something during this period which is pertinent to 
their success in securing a job. Just what do they 
acquire during this period in addition to maturity 
which seems somehow to school them in the tech- 
nique of selling their personal services that they do 
not receive in school? Many personnel and voca- 
tional guidance men believe the answer to this ques- 
tion is that on account of the experience of applying 
for many jobs, they develop a more carefully planned 
and organized technique in selling their personal 
services. What can be done to help the student ac- 
quire a good technique in selling his personal serv- 
ices before he leaves school ? 

The art of selling one’s personal services can be 
learned only in the field of practical experience, but 
it does seem possible to translate practical experience 
into principles, methods, and techniques which can 
be taught very effectively to future job seekers while 
they are still in school. Let us consider some of the 
facts from the standpoint of the employer and the 
job seeker. 


We find that much has been written by expert 


personnel directors about how best to select appli- 
cants for a given position; many types of applica- 
tion forms and rating sheets have been formulated 
designed to point out the applicant’s weaknesses. 
Business men have spent millions of dollars in re- 


search and have studied this problem most exhaus- 
tively from the standpoint of their welfare. 

On the other hand, little of any practical value 
has been taught the applicant concerning the tech- 
nique of how he can best present his qualifications 
to show how his training is related to the specific field 
of employment. It is true that much general infor- 
mation about finding jobs is given yet the problem 
of the applicant remains as to how to use this knowl- 
edge in a practical way. The textbooks do not teach 
him that. 


Employers assume that applicants are putting 
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their best foot forward when in actuality they are 
dumbfounded and resorting to such haphazard 
methods as expecting someone else to get a job for 
them, or just going about aimlessly ‘looking for a 
job.” They do not seem to realize that it is just as 
important for them to make definite plans with just 
as much pre-thinking to sell their personal services 
as is required by the expert salesman who prepares 
his pre-approach scientifically. Indeed, the expert 
salesman plans the technique of approach, the meet 
ing of common objections, and the method of closing 
the sale to the most minute detail. 

The wide gap between school and the job seems 
to be, at least partly, the result of inability of the 
applicant untrained in the technique of job finding 
to grasp this problem in its economic aspect and 
evolve a solution on that basis. Youth can be assisted 
in solving this problem by receiving training in how 
to approach the employer, how to analyze their own 
qualifications, how to carry on a job interview, and 
how to present a good appearance and show proper 
self-confidence which is so necessary to success. 

As a result of this trained personnel manager 
versus the applicant untrained in the technique of 
selling his personal services the applicant is becom- 
ing frustrated in his attempts to secure employment, 
and many an otherwise well trained applicant is 
being absorbed by the defeatist attitude. How would 
training in the technique of selling one’s personal 
services help to vitalize the vocational guidance pro- 
gram? 

In the first place, it would give the applicant an 
understanding of the economic aspects of the prob 
lem, making a rather sound basis on which to assume 
this responsibility himself, thus inviting aggressive 
ness and initiative in solving the job-placement prob 
lem. Second, specific study of the technique of job 
getting helps to develop tangible objectives which 
make the applicant’s efforts more meaningful be- 
cause it points to a definite goal. Third, this pre- 
thinking on the part of the student has a tendency to 
help him solve his vocational guidance problem by 
selecting and thinking about a specific vocation. 
And, lastly, specific instruction in the technique of 
selling one’s personal services is practical and makes 
the guidance program tangible. 
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The Devil's Workshop 


ROY K. FLANNAGAN, M.D. 
Assistant State Health Commissioner, Richmond 


E¢ HE idle mind is the Devil’s Workshop” 
is such a common saying that though it 
is accepted as true, it rarely makes an im- 
pression on the mind of the hearer. A flippant per- 
son is apt to say to the one who utters it, “So what!” 
What I shall try to say is an answer to what idle- 
ness of mind means to the idle minded and to the 
community. 

The products of the Devil’s Workshop are man- 
made and directed seemingly by the powers of dark- 
ness, and through many channels reach all sorts of 
people for harm. Though the mind of man is un- 
believably roomy, it is a fact that if it is properly 
stored and disciplined, devil-made goods and devil- 
inspired ideas find little space to move about in it. 
This makes it supremely important that training 
and education of the mind begin early and be pur- 
sued systematically through life. The younger the 
education starts, the better. 

The future of the world depends upon the kind 
of education folks get and the valuable ideas and 
learning that are packed away in the storehouses of 
the brains of men. 

It is the duty of parents and teachers to so order 
and control the routine of the training of children 
that they will store away daily in their little heads 
for future use fine thoughts, valuable information, 
and useful skills. Knowledge acquired in happiness 
by interested little children is the best insurance pos- 
sible against future menace to our country’s welfare. 
This welfare is endangered by the jumble of worse 
than useless waste that encumbers the many idle 
minds among the people and that hinders the peace 
ful progress of civilization. ‘The open space in the 
heads of underprivileged children is ready for oc- 
cupancy by thoughts injurious alike to the men they 
grow into and to the community of which they are 
to be citizens. 

An important part of my job is to make regular 
visits to the jails and correctional institutions of the 
State in the interest of health and decency in their 
conduct. I find hundreds of young men and not a 
few children occupying quarters in these unlovely 
places. I would like to say in passing that the aver- 
age man has never seen the inside of a jail, much 
less has he spent any time in one. The ugly things 


~ 


he has heard about it leave him cold. He, therefore, 
accepts the jail system as a necessary and proper 
method of handling law breakers without a thought 
as to whether or not this time-worn institution is 
doing the disciplinary, helpful work expected of it. 
As evidence of this mistaken attitude, one of the most 
frequent expressions in ordinary conversation in con- 
nection with the petty annoyances that happen to 
people is that the “somebody” responsible for these 
disagreeable happenings “ought to be in jail’, the 
idea being that a term in jail would be beneficial 
somehow either to the person responsible for these 
disagreeable happenings or to the community. I am 
in position to know certainly that confinement in 
jail does not benefit anybody. It does the exact op- 
posite. 

The jail system as it exists today furnishes a per- 
fect setting for the operation of the “Devil’s Work- 
shop”. It locks up in idleness poor people, mostly 
young, of low standards, accused and convicted alike 
with other people who have been there before. 

The dangerous professional thief, the gangster, 
and embezzler, however, are apt to have money and 
friends and, therefore, they spend little time in the 
local jail, even if caught. Many of these experienced 
evil doers, however, have had their turn behind the 
bars. The first offender, more often than not, goes 
straight to the “State grammar school for crimi- 
nals’, the jail. What place could be more suitable 
for learning lessons in viciousness than in the com 


pany of the idle vicious men who pass continually in 
and out of the county and city jails? Six out of 


every ten have been there before. 

These places now and for generations past have 
been in effect a series of official, tax-supported schools 
in opposition to our authorized educational institu- 
tions, our churches, our boy scout organizations, and 
other character building agencies, most efficiently 
making chronic offenders out of mere beginners in 
crime. 

I firmly believe that real culprits should be re 
strained, disciplined, and put to work, but I pro- 
test that it is no part of good discipline, character 
reform, or simple Christianity for the community to 
furnish, instead of these things, special courses in 
crime to misdemeanants arrested for minor offenses 
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against the law. Our present jail system does just 
this. It is hoped that all good citizens will give sup- 
port to intelligent efforts now in progress in Virginia 
toward a change for the better in our methods of 
handling those we now mishandle in our common 
jails, The proper approach to any adequate solu- 
tion to this problem is in prevention activities be- 
fore imprisonment. It is always true that some 
grown person is at fault when a young person goes 
wrong. Most of us have been members of a family. 
We all have, at least, had a father and a mother, with 
brothers and sisters, if we are lucky. As boys and 
girls we are all different, which terribly complicates 
the problem of raising us properly. We like different 
things and each requires different treatment in dis- 
cipline and training. It is amazing to me that, with 
all the lack of training and experience and other 
handicaps they have had, so many parents do so 
well. It shows clearly that love and good intent 
go a long way in making up for lack of wisdom and 
opportunity. Human beings are a tough and resistant 
proposition in more ways than one. The Lord surely 
helps those who help themselves even in the face of 
what appears to be the most difficult “bad boy” prob- 
lem. If those who face the task of raising children 
do the best they can, they need never despair of the 
young and mentally healthy. Well it is if they do 
not lose patience. 

If, however, wrecks occur in the product of fam- 
ilies who strive to make good on their child training 
job, what can be expected as the output of broken 
homes or homes neglectful of child guidance or 
decent care and attention? Bad citizenship is en- 
couraged, almost compelled, by living conditions in 
the crowded quarters of our cities particularly, 
though poor child-guidance in parents is by no means 
always confined there. Parents today have so many 
interests outside the home that not all so-called 
“highly respected” and prosperous people give the 
children they bring into the world “a square deal”. 

The well-to-do parent who neglects the personal 
life of his or her child can blame no one but him- 
self if the result is unsatisfactory. The young man 


or young woman that that young child grows crook- 
edly into has, however, a grievance that is likely “‘to 
come home to roost’ like the proverbial chickens. A 
mother and father, who are forced by circumstances 
and it is from these that 


to live close to the wall 
the largest number of children come—who barely 
make enough by the hard work of both parents to 
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feed and clothe properly their offspring, cannot in 
the nature of things give the personal attention 
needed to direct them properly in ways of decency 
and right. 

It is here that the community must step in. These 
young people are a charge upon the enlightened civic 
responsibility of the community, not as a matter of 
charity but of right first, then as a matter of pro- 
tection of the society of which they are to be a ma- 
jority element of its voting population. The more 
prosperous people, now, who are the more knowing 
(as they think), have in large measure “laid down 
on the job” of producing citizens of tomorrow. 

That job nevertheless is being performed, and 
in overwhelming degree, by these prolific people 
and the shortsighted citizen in prosperous circum- 
stances, indifferent to or heedless of preventive social 
welfare, may find to his sorrow a future full of social 
upheaval. 

Such character training as the schools and churches 
give to the children of certain sections of our cities 
and industrial centers is insufficient to compete suc- 
cessfully with crowded slum conditions and the an- 
tagonistic training of the streets, coupled with ab- 
sence of the colorful opportunities for enjoyment cost- 
ing money, that are flaunted in the faces of the chil- 
dren of the poor. Giving charity is no way to cure 
this condition. True justice and larger self-interest 
demand that better living conditions be prcvided, that 
over-crowding be abated, and every agency for child 
health protection and play be amplified and extended. 
Well directed activity, mental and physical, either in 
study, work, or play, is the only sure way to bar the 
door to evil thoughts and actions and to keep the 
workshop of the mind well ventilated and clean. The 
output of overcrowded homes, dark and soiled, invite 
the devil-inspired activity of the increasing numbers 
of people raised amid such surroundings, who have be- 
come past masters in evil deeds. The uncultivated 
spaces in the minds of neglected, keen-witted young- 
sters brought up under slum conditions are well pre- 
pared to become workshops of the Devil, and neigh- 
bors trained in evil are prompt, you may be sure, to put 
their working tools in place for business. It is in 
such surroundings and amid such conditions of life 
and living that revolution and mob rule are bred. 
Hunger and squalor shrivel the body and souls of 
men and breed the thoughts and actions out of which 
lawlessness, violence, Bolshevism and anarchy grow. 
France during the reign of the arrogant Bourbon 
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kings found this out too late and the lovely French 
land was drenched in the blood and tears of its 
people until the Dictator Napoleon arose, who re- 
stored order but ground other lands beneath his 
heel, Russia of the Romanoff Emperors, heedless of 
the plight of the millions of her pitiful poor, bred a 
disloyal that mutinied and murdered its 
rulers and set up in the name of the people a gov- 
ernment worse at first, if anything, than its French 
counterpart. What will be the outcome no one knows 
certainly, but history has a way of repeating itself, 
and Germany, that pleasant land of good people 
from which so many of America’s best have come— 
devoted to science, music, and the arts of peace, has 
been so badly mishandled, both from within and 
without by people in power, now responds to the 


army 


same oppressive treatment in the same human way, 
and thus in desperation menaces the world. Lack of 
productive work, insecurity, fear, and a sense of 
injury stir up a combination mixture of violence that 
makes the witches’ brew in Act IV of Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth seem harmless “pap”. 

Leaving the European scene and coming home to 
the United States, we see the makings of the same 
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sort of trouble brewing in a mess of painful emo- 
tions seething in the minds of increasing numbers 
of our citizens. Too much idle time to think about 
their troubles multiplies the nation-poisoning evils 
wrought in the workshops of Satan. 

The United States government, recognizing the 
truth of what I have said, through the “Works Prog- 
ress Administration” of the much criticised “New 
Deal,” has attempted to give idle hands and idle 
minds work to do in line with their various capabili- 
ties. 

It is not difficult to see how a farseeing President 
should feel strongly that the “work relief plan” is 
no place to make drastic so-called economies, a place 
which, in the light of history, would seem to be de 
signed for the widest intelligent use of much money- 

a real insurance for the future in industry and peace 
ful progress, an insurance consisting of a series of 
arrangements by which the minds of many men and 
women, footloose and ripe for trouble, are taught to 
enter into successful competition with the workshops 
of the devil and so perhaps spare our country the ul- 
timate distresses of social insecurity which have so 
disturbed the nations—our friends across the sea. 





Pupils participating in Operetta, The Mikado, Thomas Jefferson Junior High School, Arlington, Va. 
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Making The Latin Class 


3 


Conscious 


HEN we began the study of myths in our 
second year Latin class, I resolved to help 
my pupils see, as they read their stories in 

Latin, the many traces of mythology which may be 

found all around us. 

At the very beginning of the term, the students 
read a number of myths not found in their textbook 


As these 


work with 


and retold them to their classmates. stories 


were in English, the students began their 
something interesting which they could do easily and 
well. Schubert’s Minute Myths, Mabie’s Myths 
Every Child Should Know, Anderson’s Stories of 
the Golden Age, Cruce’s Young Folks’ Book of 
Myths, Gayley’s Classical Myths in English Litera- 
ture and Guerber’s Myths of and Rome 


proved very helpful to the students in this work as 


Greece 


well as in later work on the unit. 
“A Mythological Baseball Game’, given in The 
Classical Outlook 


them to other mythological characters in 


for February, 1938, introduced 


addition 
to those found in the text. 


A “Professor Quiz” program furnished an inter- 


esting review which revealed a knowledge of gods 
and goddesses and other characters. Here are some 
of the questions which were used: 
What was the cause of the Trojan war? 
Name the Roman supreme god and goddess. 
Who were the three goddesses that promised 
judged 
did he 


some favor to Paris if they should be 


the most beautiful, and which one 


choose ? 
After the flood had destroyed all people but 


Deucalion and Pyrrhe, how did they restore 


the human race? 

Who was the reckless driver 
fields and plants on fire? 
Which of Mickey 
for an ancient god ? 


that set many 


Mouse’s friends is named 


What process of treating rubber is named for 
the god of fire? 


Who gave King Midas the touch of gold? 
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‘Mythology 


MILDRED SPINDLE 
High School, Amelia 


9. How many labors did Hercules perform? 

10. Who tried to fly to a great height with wings 

his father had made? 

As the pupils were learning these characters they 
were also looking for them in places other than in 
their Latin books and arranging their findings in 
Pictures were identified and 
In the searching of maga- 


interesting notebooks, 
pasted in the notebooks. 
zines and newspapers, the discovery was made that 
the advertising world makes use of mythology. The 
winged feet of Mercury and the small cupid have be- 
come familiar and significant symbols. 

Another feature of the notebooks brought out 
clearly the relationship between classical literature 
and the literature of our times. A number of quota- 
tions containing mythological references were copied 
and explained fully. The quotation below is an il- 


lustration of the work which was done: 


“A maid stood by him like Diana clad 
When in the woods she lists her bow to hand.” 


—From Morris’s Atalanta’s Race. 


This type of work not only made clearer the lit- 
erature read by the boys and girls but also helped 
to bring out our dependence upon the ancient Greeks 
and Romans in seeking a clear understanding of our 
literature. 

Since no piece of work could be completed with- 
out some writing in Latin, the last phase of the work 
of original paragraphs or longer 
‘The First Beauty Contest” 


was the writing 
stories. One girl wrote, 
in the form of a news article. Another wrote a letter 
to a friend describing her work in mythology. A 
third student wrote an imaginary love story in which 
several of the gods and goddesses played a part. 
These proved interesting subjects for practice in 
composition. 


When this study of mythology was completed we 
felt that the group had accomplished much more 
reading of Latin and that they had 
they would find pleasure in 


than the mere 
learned many things 
remembering later. 
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A Country Schoolteacher Speaks 


CCORDING to a recent survey by Cornell 
University the schoolteacher has been named 
America’s Number One Problem. 

So serious is this problem that leading educators 
the country over are taking a hand in it. The presi- 
dent of Harvard University devoted a large part of 
his report recently to this subject. The Rockefeller 
general education board has just given $520,000 to 
start summer workshops for teachers in universities 
in all sections of the country. 

The average training of elementary school teachers 
in the United States is less than two years in normal 
school. The average salaries range from less than 
$1,200 per year in the upper brackets to as little 
as $238 per year in some sections. 

In the last decade millions of dollars have been 
spent on modern buildings, improving equipment and 
progressive programs, yet little has been done for 
improving the quality or status of the teacher. 

And yet the teacher, regardless of the equipment, 
building, or plan, is the vital factor in any school, 
for parents know that in the long run it is the 
teacher and not the material environment that im- 
presses their child whether for good or for ill. 

It is the teacher who makes the school and who 
has a very great deal to do with making the child, 
for the child spends half of his waking hours with 
her in the formative years of his life. 

The teacher of today has to be more than just a 
teacher. She must do much of what the parents have 
left undone. She not only teaches a child the three 
R’s but a host of other things ranging, in many in- 
stances, from the joy of a clean neck to love of his 
country’s flag and a reverence for his Creator. 

She becomes a teacher, a leader, a nurse, con- 
fidante, psychologist and, in many cases, a _ psy- 
chiatrist in straightening out the children whose 
parents do not have time for them, in guiding them 
in their problems and helping to cure unhealthy traits 


MABEL ALICE TUGGLE 
High School, Rustburg 


of mind and spirit. 

And for this almost superhuman task the teacher 
is paid less than the man who delivered your milk 
this morning, less than the barber who cuts your 
hair. In addition to that she must, in most sections, 
work under the constant fear of losing her job, for 
teacher tenure and reasonable security have not yet 
gained much headway. 

A teacher’s morals are constantly hung on the 
public washing line and usually her normal desire 
for marriage and motherhood is thwarted by re- 
strictions placed against married teachers. 

This frustration and constant public supervision 
of the most circumspect actions, coupled with poor 
pay and inadequate security for future job-holding, 
are bound to have an evil effect upon the teacher 
who holds the child’s life in her hands. Add to this 
the requisites of mental and spiritual endurance and 
the physical strength demanded by a wearing job and 
it is no wonder we have in the teacher America’s 
Number One Problem. 

When we look at these facts it is not surprising to 
note that year after year teachers are deserting the 
educational field for pleasanter and better paying 
jobs; and in most cases it is the better teacher who 
goes, who will not stay satisfied with such condi- 
tions as surround the teachers of today, so that little 
by little the public is strangling its schools to a 
state of impotency and stagnation; so that as time 
goes on the schools wili be faced with having to hire 
more poorly equipped teachers in addition to carry 
ing the load of a maladjusted corps fatigued to the 
point of indifference. 

When will the parents, who will not hesitate to 
hire the best dentist or doctor for their children, 
realize that the teacher who sees more of their child 
than they do is as important to his welfare as any 
other contributing factor and as such is entitled to 
fair pay and human treatment ? 


worn 
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Suggestions for a Cooperative 


Film Library 


PAUL G. HOOK, Principal, Moody School, 
Clifton Forge, and Chairman, Visual Educa- 
tion Committee 


A Report at the Conference of Elementary Principals in Farmville, March 9, 1939. 


HE Visual Education Committee of the De- 
partment of Elementary Principals requested 
that a survey be made in December, 1939, by 
John A. Rorer, of the University of Virginia. It was 
found that twenty-seven divisions expressed a desire 
to take part in a cooperative film library. An analysis 
of the survey shows forty-seven machines owned by 
these divisions, nine of which are 35mm. The re 
mainder are 16mm. 

Lynchburg, Buckingham, Sussex and Fluvanna 
have 35mm machines. Lynchburg also has 16mm 
machines and Sussex indicates that it desires to buy 
16mm machines this school year; therefore, only two 
divisions, Buckingham and Fluvanna, are equipped 
with only 35mm machines. Considering the fact that 
this is only two of the twenty-seven divisions, and 
considering the additional fact that most educational 
material is being made in 16mm width, it is be- 
lieved that only [6mm films should be purchased for 
a cooperative library. There is not sufficient demand 
for 35mm films to justify their purchase. 

Of the remaining twenty-five divisions, six have 
only silent machines, These divisions are: Lynch- 
burg, Williamsburg, Fairfax, Faquier, Loudoun, and 
Madison. Since silent films can be used on both 
silent and sound machines, it seems it would be wise 
to buy a reasonable number of silent films. 

Mr. Rorer states that a film should last at least 
three years when it receives the proper care. The 
University of Michigan has a cooperative film library 
in which each member contributes fifty dollars. The 
members receive films at a rental rate of one dollar 
per day for sound films and seventy-five cents per 
day for silent films. 

It has been suggested that a similar library in 
Virginia could be operated with a rental fee not to 
exceed one dollar per day for sound films and fifty 
cents per day for silent films. 

If a borrower paid fifty dollars he would have 
access to this amount of rentals at the above rate. 


For instance, he might borrow thirty sound films at 
a cost of thirty dollars and forty silent films at a 
cost of twenty dollars. This total number of seventy 
films would probably be used in a course of two 
school years. This would mean only one per week. 
When the credit of fifty dollars has been used the 
member would be expected to make another contri- 
bution. Thus the film library could be made larger. 

It is believed that a minimum rental charge should 
be used so that the plan would be attractive to the 
schools in the State. If a charge larger than the 
above is used, many schools may decide to depend 
on the commercial film libraries. 

A representative of the Erpi Classroom Films stated 
the above rental charge would be practical. 

If intelligent use of classroom films becomes gen- 
eral, as a result of such a library, it is believed this 
will be one of the greatest forward steps in educa- 
tion in recent years. 

It is avised that these films be secured in time to 
use them September 1, 1939. 

If they are purchased in time many Virginia teach- 
ers may be able to pre-view them during the summer 
session at the University of Virginia. 

The unusual interest by members of the confer- 
ence was shown by the fact that a motion was passed 
requesting the University of Virginia to take steps 
to provide a cooperative film library for the use of 
Virginia schools. 


School Divisions Interested in Establishing 

A Film Library 
Clifton Forge 
Roanoke City 
Princess Anne 
Smyth 
Albemarle 
Botetourt 
Elizabeth City 
Fluvanna 


Lynchburg 
Portsmouth 


Danville 
Williamsburg 
Prince William 
Roanoke County 
York 
Buckingham 


Sussex 
Wythe 
Alleghany 
Clarke 
Fauquier 
Loudoun 
Norfolk 


Fairfax 
Halifax 


Madison Nelson 
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Federal Aid for Secondary Education 


N recent years a great deal of attention has been 

paid the farmer. He has received aid in the form 

of cash loans, aid in the form of information, 
aid in the form of guaranteed prices for products, 
and various other forms of aid. No one has ques- 
tioned the fact that the farmer has needed help, but 
some may have wondered if other types of workers 
have not needed help just as much. 


Not only have the farmers received aid but the 
future farmers have also been given a distinct ad- 
vantage. Boys who are planning to become farmers 
in Virginia usually have access to all the education 
facilities which are enjoyed by the other students, 
plus a well equipped and well directed agriculture 
program. 

Why does the future farmer deserve any better 
education at public expense than does the future 
lawyer, or doctor, or merchant? We cannot help but 
recognize that he is getting more consideration if we 
but stop to consider the facts: the student of agri- 
culture is supplied with the very best of equipment, 
even in schools where library facilities and labora- 
tory supplies are very limited; he is supplied with 
the very best of shop materials and with research 
materials bought by the State or national funds; he 
is instructed by a teacher who has far more than 
average education, by a teacher who receives from 
50 to 100 per cent more money than the average 
teacher gets; he is allowed a longer period of educa- 
tion each year than is any other type of student, and 
he can continue his education on a profitable basis 
after graduation from high school. 


All these advantages which the agriculture student 
enjoys can be counted as extras in one sense of the 
word, for he is encouraged to take part in all other 
phases of school life, and he usually does so. The 
question is, of course, not whether the agriculture stu- 
dent should have these advantages but why similar 


JACK STEELE 
High School, Amelia 


advantages are not offered to the other public high 
school students. At present, the national government 
supplements the salary of the agriculture teacher and 
that of the home economics teacher. The standards 
of these teachers must be higher than those of teach- 
ers in the other. fields. What is the justification for 
this? 

The ordinary high school teacher does not be 
grudge the agriculture teacher the extra pay he gets. 
It is well known that an agriculture teacher must 
have extra preparation and that he works more 
months each year. However, it would certainly be 
desirable for all teachers to be able to get a similar 
salary after receiving an equivalent amount of prep- 
aration. The agriculture student in high school is 
taught by a man who has prepared himself for work 
in that field with a view to staying in that field. 
This is not true of a student of social science, or one 
of mathematics; he is taught by a college graduate 
who has not specialized and is not planning to be an 
ordinary school teacher all his life. 

Why should the national government supplement 
the salary of the agriculture teacher and not supple- 
ment that of the social science teacher? Certainly 
what the social science teacher teaches is just as vital 
to the welfare of the nation. He touches the life of 
every student in high school while the agriculture 
teacher only comes into contact with a few country 
boys. Why should we consider it more worth while 
to have a highly trained man to teach a boy how to 
raise corn than to have an efficient teacher to try to 
make a boy a worth while citizen? 

If Congress passes the bill which has been pro- 
posed to furnish aid for education, then we can ex- 
pect some kind of government control. Why could 
not the funds be added to the salaries of the social 
science teachers with the stipulation that high school 
graduates know certain facts about government? 


_ 
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Music In Hopewell Elementary 


Schools 


LOUISE D. RIGDON 
Chairman, Music Committee, Hopewell Elementary Schools 


RRESPECTIVE of age, music has become a 
universal medium for expressing emotions. It 
is, therefore, the language of emotion and is en- 

titled to a definite place in our curriculum. This 
fact alone justifies the teaching of music in our 
schools. The training of the emotions is necessary 
to complete living and the value of music for this 
training is unquestionable. Of all arts inherent in 
man’s nature, music is generally accepted to be the 
most powerful and the most influential. The emo- 
tions of a people always have been expressed in 
music. Primitive people were expressing theirs when 
they gave us crude songs. Folk music represents 
the emotional mind of a country. It is the music 
of the group. In school we consider the salient ele- 
ments of primitive, folk, and art songs. From primi- 
tive songs we get characteristic rhythm; from folk 
songs we get pure melody; from art songs we get the 
great harmonies of the world; hence, rhythm, mel- 
ody, and harmony constitute the basic principles of 
all music work. The primary aim of music instruc- 
tion should be the development of a lasting love for 
music and an intelligent appreciation of it. Music 
speaks in a language common to all. It was Daniel 
O’Conner who said, “Let me write the songs of a 
nation and I care not who makes its laws.” In 
order to have a well balanced educational program 
music must be included. We must direct and guide 
the emotional needs of children, and we must use 
music with its universal appeal to accomplish this 
purpose. 

In September, 1936, Katherine Sinclair, elemen- 
tary supervisor of the schools of Hopewell, appointed 
a music committee composed of teachers, represent- 
ing the four elementary schools in the city, to work 
with Dr. L. A. Richman, State supervisor of music, 
in planning a program of public school music for 
every child. The committee had several meetings 
and prepared a program of songs suited to each 
grade. 

On the first of October, Dr. Richman and Miss 
Sinclair discussed the music for the year. 

At a later meeting, attended by all the elementary 


teachers, Dr. Richman stated that in order to carry 
out a definite, worth while program, we would have 
to obtain the necessary materials, namely: music 
the hands of children above the second 
grade, a good victrola, records, a piano in each 


books in 


school, and pitch pipe for each teacher. 

We made a study with these plans in mind and 
as a result secured pitch pipes for each teacher, a 
set of Music Hour—Upper Grade Books for each 
school, to be used in the grades four through seven, 
and a desk copy for all elementary teachers. Man- 
uals and books for additional songs have been added 
to the teachers’ libraries. 

In order to promote greater community interest, a 
cooperative musical program, worked out by the 


teachers of the elemetnary school, entitled Our 
American Music, was given during music week. This 
program showed an unusual spirit of cooveratior 
among teachers, pupils, schools, parents, and com- 
munity. It developed in children stronger rhythm, 
more beautiful tone quality, and gave them a definite 
knowledge of our own American music. 

So much interest had been aroused by the fall of 
1937 that Dr. Richman was requested to secure a 
supervisor to teach an extension course in public 
school music in Hopewell. Jessie A. Patterson, mu- 
sic supervisor of Warwick County, taught the course, 
and we received credit from the University of Vir- 
(This was the first extension course offered 
in the State.) Twenty-seven elementary teachers 
took the course for credit and there were eight or ten 


ginia. 


auditors. 

In the fall of 1938, a committee was appointed in 
Du Pont School to select records for use in all the 
grades. A list of all music material was compiled. 
This list was used to check the graded lists in the 
Virginia Course of Study and Dr. Richman’s tenta- 
tive Course of Study in Music. We now have 116 
usable records from these suggested lists. Albums 
were bought for the records. They have been cata- 
logued and placed in the library where they are 
available to the teachers. A complete set of Music 
Hour Manuals has been added to our library with 
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other books for additional song material. Books 
pertaining to music have been collected and placed 
This has created much 
enthusiasm in the teaching of music in our school. A 
new R. C. A. combination radio and victrola brings 


on a shelf with the albums. 
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our total equipment up to six victrolas and two 
pianos. With the cooperation of parents, friends, and 
schools, we hope and expect to accomplish some 
thing worth while and to create in our girls and 
boys a lasting love for good music. 


CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS, Director of Field Service 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


The South Marches On! 

T the end of a strenuous year’s work which 
necessitated nearly 25,000 miles of travel, I 
remind myself of Janus of Roman myth 
who reputedly surveyed the past with one face while 
with the other he anxiously 

peered into the future. 
Behind us stretches an 
encouraging year marked by 
far-reaching activities and 
projects aimed at the pro- 
fessionalization of teaching. 
Prominent among these was 
an experiment conducted at 
Peabody College in the sum- 
mer session of 1938 jointly 
with the Tennessee Educa- 
Association and_ the 
Education Asso- 


tion 


Charl Ormond Williams =N ational 


ciation which in the judgment of thoughtful educa- 
tors marks a milestone in the profession of teaching. 
After consultation and discussion with eminent rep- 
resentatives of the learned professions of law, medi- 


cine, ministry, and library science, the faculty and 
student body agreed upon eight criteria which in 
their opinion distinguish a profession from a craft 
The Institute was practical as well as 
idealistic and before the day was ended eight lines 


or trade. 


of activity were laid down which if pursued would 
ultimately raise teaching to the status of a profession. 

So great was the interest in the conference on that 
campus that after many meetings throughout the 
year the planning committee is announcing to teach- 
ers in every state the Second Annual Institute on Pro- 
fessional Relations to be held at Peabody College on 
June 22 and 23. 


Like the proverbial stone tossed into a pond, this 
Institute has started wave after wave of interest 
which, reaching our farthest shores, has rendered 
speculation as to our future status a fascinating di- 
version, Institutes similarly planned in at least thirty 
teachers’ colleges and universities from Oregon to 
the Carolinas—twenty of which are in the South— 
will be held during the summer session of 1939. In 
each of these conferences teachers will consider anew 
teacher-student, teacher-profession, and _ teacher- 
public relationships which lie at the base of the demo- 
cratic structure of our educational system. 

In this last chapter of our “Talking It Over” 
series, I want to record my appreciation to the editors 
of fifteen state educational journals of the opportu 
nity to send a message to 235,233 teachers. Further, 
I want to acknowledge my indebtedness to Miss 
Elinor Pillsbury in Portland, Oregon, a newspaper 
friend of many years, who has published all eight 
of these articles on her page in the Sunday edition of 
the Oregon State Journal, thus carrying this series to 
113,807 additional readers. 

Teachers throughout the nation will applaud the 
efforts of their fellow workers in the Southern states 
on the rapid strides they have made this year against 
many handicaps toward building a strong, demo- 
cratic, ethical, professional organization of teachers. 
Nine out of the ten states to increase their member- 
ship in the National Education Association by at 
least 10 per cent, thus entitling them to a place on 
the 1939 Victory Honor Roll, are in the South. By 
December 31, 1938, thirteen Southern states had con- 
tributed 35 per cent of the total increase in mem- 
bership in their national association. Inspired by 
this record of achievement we face the future with 
enthusiasm, hope, and confidence. 
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Secondary Schools Responsible for 
Attitudes and Ideals 


HAT does the school exist for? A very 
VA cane, résumé shows us that, from the 

days of the ancient philosophers to the pres- 
ent day, educational development has been concerned 
with the inculcation of ideas and ideals. The Epi- 
curean taught us how to gain pleasure; the Stoic, 
how to endure pain; the Platonist, that virtue is the 
supreme good to which all else must be subordinated ; 
the Aristotelian, that we must work for worthy ends 
and that we must select efficient means for achieving 
these aims;.and the Christian, the supremacy of un- 
selfish love. To civilization the Greeks contributed 
love of beauty and of form and esteem for the free 
mind or reason, while the Romans contributed the 
ideals of law and order. After the decline of these 
influences there was a long period of relative stagna- 
tion in scholarship and methods of teaching until 
the beginning of the Renaissance in the fourteenth 
century. By the sixteenth century, this great en- 
ergizing movement had reformulated the aims in the 
field of education and had transformed the organi- 
zation, subjects of study, methods of instruction, 
and control of the schools—concepts that contain the 
begining of modern education. 

Closely associated with the revival of classical de- 
sign in art and letters in the Renaissance was the 
Reformation in which religious, moral, and intel- 
lectual teaching gave rise to a growing spirit of in- 
dividualism and nationality. Following this, civic 
virtues came to have such predominant objectives as 
enlightenment, liberalism, fraternity, and ability to 
guard one’s own rights and to serve the state in civic 
office. At the close of the eighteenth century, “form- 
ing” or “culture” became the new life ideal that 
dominated higher education, while the industrial 
revolution in 1850 brought its concomitants of social 
and political reforms that found expression in the 
educational development of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. 

Thus, even from this brief account, we see that 
a fundamental concept of education has been the de- 
velopment of a better, safer, saner, and happier 
world in which to live, and that one of the functions 


JANIE LEE REYNOLDS 
Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg 


of the school has been to define and to reveal the 
basic ideas, ideals, and attitudes of the increasing 
vision of such a state. In other words, throughout 
the ages ideals have evolved progressively with the 
experiences that have created them, and “they must 
be restated from time to time to accord with the efforts 
and experiences of people toward better living.” 
Hence, if civilization is to move forward, the schools 
must continue to be the means of conveying to and 
interpreting for the masses of the people the social- 
economic ideals or goals of our modern, complex, 
cooperative society, and they must strive to build 
desirable attitudes of reliability, generosity, integ- 
rity, tolerance, respect due to the dignity of persons 
and institutions—in short, all the general principles 
and values that are drawn upon for effective social 
living. Mental growth means a heightening in social 
growth and in power to adapt oneself to life problems. 

Then how can the secondary schools escape the 
responsibility for developing the attitudes and ideals 
of the students? Either consciously or unconsciously 
the school is operating to provide responses to situa- 
tions in accordance with standards, ideals, or social 
laws. These responses are of negative or positive 
value to the degree in which we in the field of sec- 
ondary education realize the profound influence we 
have upon the character and the development of the 
students, and accept wholeheartedly the obligation we 
have professionally assumed. 

Attitudes and ideals are the result of the develop- 
ment attained through all the experiences and activi- 
ties of students. By the beginning of the school years 
the range of the child’s social reaction has been really 
vast. By the age of twelve years, which includes 
fifty per cent of high school students, nearly every 
type of social response has appeared. But the for- 
mation of character and general development do not 
stop at adolescence, for the range and the complexity 
of situations demanding socialized action increase 
with later adolescence and adulthood. In all prob- 
ability, it is during the high school years that at- 
titudes and ideals are more modified or affected than 
at any other period of life. Certainly, they lose the 
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evanescent nature of childish responses and tend to 
become specific. This fact increases the obligation 
of the secondary school teacher. Will he become a 
positive force in molding the contribution that the 
individual student makes to society as a whole, or 
will he be complacent toward the opportunity that 
his classroom contact creates? He must accept the 
challenge of a contact that is not occasional but 
daily throughout the student’s secondary school life. 

Balanced attitudes cannot be created nor social- 
ized ideals set up and strengthened in the absence of 
data, full, complete, and modern. However, some 
educators reason that formal education is respon- 
sible only for presenting organized knowledge. They 
fail to realize that a body of facts, however acquired 
and organized, becomes sterile and static unless it is 
applied in some way. Briggs says that attitudes and 
ideals make subject matter “dynamic either for good 
or for evil. . . . They condition the acquiring and 
retention of knowledge; they influence its interpre- 
tation; they stimulate” the desire for further knowl- 
edge; and “they largely determine what will be done 
Thus, every situation is seen 
through the physical framework of a given attitude 


with the knowledge.” 


and the meaning, concept, and generalization that 
follow are determined by this setting. The great 
body of intellectual resources of civilization is val- 
uable not only for its own sake but for its effect on 
others. Nevertheless, all through life mental growth 
is caused by likes, dislikes, impressions, and atti- 
tudes. Abstract knowledge becomes meaningful for 
us only as it is interpreted through emotionalized at- 
titudes since there is no such thing as unemotional 
reasoning. 

Furthermore, education should be concerned with 
the whole life. Mental development is not distinct 
the entire organism is involved; in 
fact all processes of mental growth are so intricately 


nor single, for 


interwoven with organismic development that they 


have to be considered as a whole. We who realize 


Pupil Self-Testing 


N introducing this unit of work, the teacher pre- 
sented the subject to the entire class at the same 
time. The subject was divided into several in- 
teresting topics to be concentrated upon. Every child 
was placed in a division according to his own choice. 
In a tactful manner, the teacher made sure that all 


the responsibility for education that will thoroughly 
integrate the total reaction of the individual must 
have the courage and the wisdom to accept the chal- 
lenge to train the attitudes as well as the intellect, 
for the more abundant life consists: of much more 
than the acquisition and rationalization of academic 
facts. However, we cannot get a concept of an ideal 
without considering concrete situations in which it 
is involved; hence, abstract knowledge and imme- 
diate issues are the necessary means, or the labora- 
tory materials, for devising experiences and situa- 
tions designed to inculcate the functional balanced 
attitudes demanded by socialized education in a so- 
cialized age. 

In conclusion, we quote from Bowden who has so 
tersely summed up the contribution of the public 
school to its sponsor, the state. ‘The chief purpose 
of the state in maintaining schools at public expense 
is found, first of all, in the development of good 
citizens, intelligent self-supporting men and women 
who have higher standards of living and conduct. 
The state does not care so much about the amount 
and kind of facts one possesses as it does about the 
attitudes entertained regarding them.” 
ondary school discharging its full duty if it fails to 
meet this obligation? We have seen how the civili- 


Is the sec 


zation of today is an accumulation of the ideas, 
ideals, and attitudes of the ages that have been re- 
fined through educational processes. If civilization 
is to continue to avadnce, it can have but one stand- 
ard of measurement—the fineness, the justice, the 
kindliness, and the helpfulness of the ordered rela- 
tions between man and man, and between nation 
and nation; and herein lies the main interest of the 
state when it taxes itself to support schools. 
in the field of secondary education do not accept the 


If we 


challenge of training better citizens by socializing 
attitudes and ideals, we have no place in the public 
schools, for the public school is in reality our school 
of citizenship. 


LILLIAN M. PERDUE 

Forest Hills School, Danville 
the groups were fairly balanced. This choice in the 
beginning was immaterial to the teacher, since each 
pupil would be a member of every study group be- 
fore the unit was completed. Each child in his par- 
ticular group was allowed to progress as rapidly as 
his comprehensive ability would permit. 
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The unit was entitled, “The Life of an Eskimo 
Boy’, and was presented to a third grade group of 
children. 

With teacher guidance, the pupils chose to concen- 
trate on the following topics: 

Food 


Transportation. 


1. Homes 3. 

2. Clothing 4. 

(ne of the patrons who worked at a lumber com- 
pany made for us four 9” x 12” x 6” boxes, each 
heing made into an upper and a lower compartment. 
‘These were varnished in order not to detract from 
the room furnishings. ‘They were placed on a table 
und one of each of the above topics was printed as 
a label and one tacked on each box 

In the upper compartment was a set of mimeo- 
graphed tests. There were two for each child, the 
The test in 
“No”, and 
The 
lower compartment was for the tests which had been 
checked. 


The teacher printed on tag board an outline for 


extra one to be used when necessary. 
rae. 


choosing the right 


each box was in two divisions 


“Completion” by word, 


each group, showing the minimum facts for which the 
group would be responsible. Phese tag board sheets 
were hung in the room. All available source books, 
magazines with helpful materials, and pictures which 
were collected for a week previous to the beginning 
of the unit by the teacher and the children were prop- 
erly placed within each group’s study circle. 
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During the first three days of each of the four 
weeks, the teacher visited at intervals each group and 
presented in an appealing manner definite facts about 
the subject being studied—facts which the pupils 
would be held responsible for on the test. 

When the “teacher 
during the remaining two days, any child who felt 


lectures” were finished and 
that he had absorbed all that he could get from his 
group, upon his own initiative, selected a test from 
the box and attempted to make a perfect scoring. 
The child scored his own test from a key pre 
pared by the teacher and kept at the teacher’s desk. 
If he failed to answer correctly more than any given 
number designated by the teacher at the beginning 
of the unit, then he had to continue this study at 
convenient periods along with his new study group 
until he was capable of re-testing himself. The test 
did not become invalid merely because the child had 
taken it previously, since one of the teacher’s ob- 
jectives was to instill important facts in the child’s 
mind about the given subject. 

week, the children 


At the beginning of each 


changed groups and the same procedure was fol 
lowed. 

In this type of study all pupils have an equal 
chance. Those with more ability get not only the 
minimum essentials but also an opportunity to en- 
joy an interesting collection of supplementary mate- 


rials. 


A Philosophy for Dinwiddie 


County Schools 


Note: 
dividual schools of Dinwiddie County. 


This statement of philosophy grew out of a series of discussions in the in 
When each school had evolved its own philoso- 


phy of education, the principals met with the superintendent and elementary supervisor 
of the county and prepared this general statement to serve as a guide in a county-wide 
program of secondary school curriculum revision now in progress through the cooperation 
of the University of Virginia Extension Division. 


HE philosophy of any school system is a mu- 

tual understanding of what constitutes a good 

school on the part of all responsible for its 
operation. We believe that the good school for Din- 
widdie County is one where teachers and pupils 
voluntarily work together to discover those facts, ac- 
quire those skills, and develop ways of behavior that 
possess value for them. 


We believe that the school must be organized to 
meet the needs of not only the select but of all chil- 
dren; that it is a place where children experience a 
satisfaction in group life which encourages the best 
development of the individual; that the needs and 
interests of that individual should determine the cur- 
riculum for him; that it is the responsibility of the 
school to provide opportunities for each individual 
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to plan and participate in group activities which fall 
outside of any one subject matter field and which 
disregard age or class group organization. 

We believe that traditional methods and mate- 
rials, while important, should not prevent us from 
seeking new and untried materials and methods; 
that greater emphasis should be placed on practical 
cultural values than on academic values; that em- 
phasis on general education should precede special- 
ized training but that special interests should be 
provided for in increasing amounts in upper classes; 
that due emphasis should be placed on attitudes of 
pupils as well as the acquisition of information; that 
equal emphasis should be placed on reading for 
broad scholarship and on drill for thoroughness; that 
learning to think is more important that mastery of 
facts; that pupil control should progress as fast as 
pupils demonstrate their responsibility. 

We believe that principals should place greater 
emphasis upon supervisory guidance of both faculty 
and pupils than upon control by regulation; that 
the principal should prevent trouble rather than cor- 
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rect it; that the principal should supervise educa- 
tional activities as far as is humanly possible. 

We believe that the teacher must not only “know” 
but “know how”; that the teacher must feel an equal 
responsibility for building wholesome atmosphere, 
developing “readiness”, and for supervising class 
activities; that the proper relationships between 
teacher and pupils and between teacher and teacher 
are the chief determining factors in the success of a 
school, and that each teacher must feel an individual 
responsibility for the development of this esprit de 
corps. 

We believe that the school plant is primarily to 
provide growth opportunities for boys and girls of 
school age, but that the plant and its use must be 
extended into the life of the community as fast as 
intelligent leadership can be supplied and a sense of 
responsibility developed. 

Finally, we believe that the school should provide 
a program for the community in which all may par- 
ticipate on the basis of their needs, capacity, and 
attitude under the guidance of intelligent leadership. 


Honor Comes to Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College 


R. MARTHA SMITH, dean of women at the 

State Teachers College, Wayne, Nebraska, 

has made a very interesting investigation of 
college students concerning social amenities. The 
study was suggested at the inauguration of courses 
of study in etiquette and social usages at that college. 
The Nebraska institution was among the first to 
offer such courses. Dr. Smith submitted-a list of 
questions to students in the freshman and senior 
classes in 85 women’s colleges and 59 coeducational 
colleges. She also sent questionnaires to 310 students 
in public high schools and to 49 students in private 
high schools. The general summary of results are 
as follows: 
1. Students in women’s colleges are better informed 


on social usages than in coeducational schools. 
Students in private high schools were better on 
the tests than students in public high schools. 
Girls are better informed than boys in matters 
of etiquette. 

Seniors are better than freshmen. 

It was found there was no appreciable difference 
in fraternity and non-fraternity students. 
Occupational interests do not affect the scores of 
students. 

It will be of interest to Virginians, especially to 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College at Lynchburg, 
to know that the seniors at that college rank highest 
of all the colleges included in this investigation and 
that they far exceeded all other seniors competing. 


ROPS 
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Introduce Your Pupils to God's 


Out-of-Doors 


T is amazing to know how few people are on 

speaking terms with the trees, the birds, the wild 

flowers, and all the wealth of the outdoor world 
which may be had for the taking. When I become 
aware of this educational shortage, I am inclined to 
believe that every teacher should be required to take 
at least an introductory course in Nature Science 
I know that a love of Nature cannot be taught 
that it must be caught; and, as Dr. Hayes, of Vander 
bilt University, says, “‘It is like measles, you have to 
Yet, if 
teacher were “exposed” to a good, live nature study 


catch it from someone who has it.”’ ever) 
class, the chances are that a goodly number might 
“catch” it and pass it on to their pupils 

I am aware of my own great lack in this respect. 
I went to a one-room country school, in my childhood 
days, set right in the midst of Nature—trees, flowers, 
birds, running brooks, but never a word was learned 
from this great Book of Life that lay open before us. 
We knew a pine tree from an oak, and a few others, 
I suppose; we knew a blackbird from a redbird, but 
We were 


books,” but neither were 


our store of nature lore was very meager 
not altogether “innocent of 
we “rich in lore of fields and brooks.” I know some 


thing of the load that a teacher of the one-room 
school carries, but what a mistake to cast aside the 
wealth of material that lies so close at hand! 

It is most important that children in the elemen 
tary school should have a lasting interest awakened 
in this rich field of education, for most of them will 
not go beyond these grades, and if they do not get it 
there, they will never get it. 

It is not a difficult matter to interest children in 
this fascinating field of exploration. If the teacher 
is full of her subject the children will catch the con- 
tagion, and it will spread like wildfire. 

Clifton Hodge calis the study of nature the “sheet 
anchor of elementary education.’”” There are many 
reasons why everyone should have an acquaintance 
with the outdoor world. 
made of the clean wholesome pleasure to be derived 
from the contact with God’s out-of-doors. We talk 


much about the wise use of leisure: how can one 


First, mention should be 


BETTIE V. COGLE, Petersburg 


spend leisure time more profitably than in com- 
munion with Mother Nature? Would we have the 
bickerings, the hate, the ominous threats of war that 
we have today if men had taken time to live in closer 
touch with Nature and Nature’s God? 

The second very important reason for a knowledge 
of trees, birds, and other branches of nature study 
is their economic value. We all know how closely 
they are tied up with the problem of 
The trees, the grass, the plants need the soil; the 
Animals need the 


conservation. 


soil needs the trees and grass. 
plants, et cetera. ‘Interdependence is the very foun 
dation of life.” 

When we are told that our forests are disappearing 
four times faster than they are being replenished, it 
is not difficult to see the end. When we see the havo 
that forest fires, insects, and wasteful cutting have 
wrought in our splendid forests, it is time we real 
ized the importance of teaching our children the cul 
tural and economic value of trees. 

Much has been accomplished under the program 
of conservation, but much remains to be done, and 
it is the work of the individual teacher. ‘There is a 
wealth of information available, and much of it to be 
had free from our Forestry Department. 

If we teach the children to love the birds, to re 
spect and value the trees, to plant trees and watch 
them grow, to live with them from the bursting buds 
of spring to the glorious foliage of autumn, we shall 
have gone a long way toward solving the problem of 
conservation, and, at the same time, we shall have 
instilled into them a spirit of reverence, a reverence 
for God’s creatures, and for the Creator of all things. 

“A haze on the far horizon, 

The infinite tender sky, 

The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high, 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the goldenrod 

Some of us call it Autumn, 

And others call it God.” 


WILLIAM H. CARRUTH. 
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Book Reviews 


CriME AND THE ComMunirty, by Frank Tannenbaum. 


To one not a specialist in criminology, its preven- 
tion and its cure, this work seems to be a most com- 
prehensive statement of the whole problem; but it is 
disappointing to find that it leaves this vital question 
still and recommends that the whole 
problem be studied sympathetically and a better sys- 
tem be worked out than is now in vogue. 

Walter Winchell's editorials, stating that the school 
teachers of the country are its first line of defense 
against foreign propaganda and ultimate disaster for 
this country and not its naval forces, apply equally 
of the criminal. The school 
teacher has a great duty to perform in this field as he 
or she is in a preferred position to note the moral, 
mental and social traits shown by children in their 
daily contacts with their fellow pupils. 

Undoubtedly many a pupil has been saved from a 
criminal career by an understanding teacher, but I 
fear that far too many of us are either blind to or 
indifferent to this great opportunity for social serv- 
ice. More effort along this line will mean a safer and 
a better America for us and for those who come after 
our time. For this reason I recommend the reading 
of this book. 

It shows how the criminal gradually develops from 
the child who associates with older youths of doubt- 
ful character into the member of a gang, largely be- 
cause he feels that he is somebody out of the ordi- 
nary and the excitement of the petty misdemeanors 
the gang commits fascinates him. He is schooled to 
hate all to be loyal to the gang in every way 
and that to be a “squealer” is the unpardonable sin. 

If he happens to be arrested for some petty mis- 
demeanor, he becomes a hero, in his own eyes and in 
the eyes of the other members of the gang. If he is 
sent to a juvenile delinquency home, he is more apt 
to become more hardened and more determined than 
hefore to follow a crooked path. Not all 
“homes” are like this. but Tannenbaum brings in a 
strong indictment against most of them. 

From this juvenile stage of petty crime, it is an 
easy step to the more serious one. It will be a harder 
task than ever to again start the delinquent on the 
right road; but Tannenbaum says it can be done 

He points out that we really have a dual society: 
each one is a way of life and a source of income; the 
law-abiding group follows one path; the criminal, a 
and these two are always at war, and 


unanswered 


well to the problem 


“cops”, 


he was 


different path, 
always will be. 

Tannenbaum indicates that there is some hope for 
the reclamation of the average first offender, if he 
is handled intelligently; but for the repeater, he seems 
to feel that he will always remain a menace and will 
not reform, 


Unfortunately, politics are, in so many cases, en- 
meshed with the law enforcement forces and exert 
pressure on the pardoning boards and other officials, 
thereby aggravating this problem. Paroles and par- 
dons are right and proper means of handling many 
deserving cases; but abuses of this system turn loose 
upon our people every year an army of habitual 
criminals who are a constant menace to ordered so- 
ciety, and thereby help to increase the already heavy 
burden of taxation which we are forced to bear. 

Many helpful suggestions are offered by the author. 
One is to teach the child not to fear the policeman, 
but to try to make him understand that he is really 
his friend and wants to be friendly with him, and 
really help him when he needs help. This plan has 
been sucessfully followed in many congested areas of 
the larger cities through the workings of the boys’ 
clubs, where proper meeting places have been pro 
vided for young people and where intelligent manage- 
ment has prevailed. 

If our youngsters are made to realize that crime 
does not pay, then we will have accomplished a great 
work for the U. S. A., and the world at large 

FrRANcEs IDA GortpMAN 
MONTICELLO SCRAPROOK, by Betty Elise Davis. The 
Michie Company, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Miss Davis has given us a very delightful and 
timely little book telling children about the sage of 
Monticello. his two girls, Martha and Mary, and a 
host of grandchildren 

Mrs. Jefferson died when the children were quite 
young, especially Mary, or Polly as she was later 
known. Jefferson took Martha, or Patsy as she was 
called, with him to France when he was sent as com 
missioner to represent the Colonies under the Articles 
of Confederation. He placed her in the convent of 
Panthemont, just outside of Paris, for her education 
in the foreign languages, music, art, and dancing 
Mary, a little girl of seven years, was sent to live 
with her aunt, Mrs. Eppes, of Eppington on the 
James, and a few years later her father arranged to 
have her brought to Paris to be with him and her 
sister. 

The correspondence between the father and the 
two girls is revealing. Mr. Jefferson’s letters are full 
of fatherly advice about their studies, even to the de- 
tail of a daily program of the distribution of time 
and the attitude they should take toward their teach- 
ers and Aunt Eppes. In a letter to Martha he tells 
her to take care never to spell a word wrong, that it 
produces great praise to a lady to spell well. 

The story of Mary’s trip to Paris is thrilling and 
borders on the dramatic. She was enticed on a boat 


that dropped in at the private wharf at Eppington on 
the James, and, after a party on board, Mary fell 
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asleep and the rest tiptoed ashore. Mary, with a 
colored maid, was on her way to Paris. She had pre- 
viously written two or three letters to her father 
telling him that she did not want to come to Paris. 
However, she arrived in Paris a few days before her 
ninth birthday. 

Mr. Jefferson’s letters to his twelve grandchildren 
are as interesting and fatherly as the ones to his own 
Martha and Mary. The grandchildren were often at 
Monticello playing on the wide lawns and had the 
freedom of the spacious mansion except Mr. Jefferson's 
study where they always knocked and waited to be 
invited in. 

The little book by Miss Davis should be read to 
children everywhere; or, still better, a host of other 
children will themselves read about Patsy and Polly 
Jefferson with genuine pleasure and enjoyment. 


(Revised Edition), by 
300k Company, New 


SocIioLoGy 
American 


AN INTRODUCTORY 
Kimball Young. 
York. 1939. 622 pp. 


The present uncertain and confusing theories of 
state and society invite a renewed and careful analy- 
sis of human relations in their fundamentals. If our 
attitude toward present conditions is to be sane and 
unbiased, we need to view society in its elementary 
principles. This rightly 
evaluate ideologies now in vogue 
younger generation that they be 
social science—political history, cultural history and 
economics—that they may later react the more in- 
telligently to problems related to these fields of study. 
Sociology furnishes the underlying information to the 
it contributes to a better 


is essential if we would 
We owe it to our 


well informed in 


sciences above mentioned; 
understanding of those phases of social study as well 
as helps see their interlocking relationship 

An Introductory Sociology is, as such, comprehen- 
sive and easy to read. It is provided with questions, 
exercises, and reference material at the end of every 
chapter. There are two indices, one of names, another 
of subjects, and a glossary in which all technical 
words are defined. One hundred fifty books on so- 
ciology and related subjects are listed, also thirty- 
one current periodicals for supplementary reference. 


This text has been revised and improved at the 
suggestions of its users. Not only have all statistics, 
facts, and references to related literature been brought 
up to date but the sequence of topics and simplicity of 
language employed make it a most excellent hand- 
book for the novice in sociology. 


VIRGINIA 
ENGRAVING CO.: 
ARTISTS —=(3— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 
torcovernor st. RICHMOND, VA, PHONE 2-0776 
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AMERICA’S ROAD TO Now, by Charles H. Coleman and 
Edgar B. Wesley. D. C. Heath & Company, New 


York. 1939. 623 pages. Price, $1.76. 


This text divides our history into thirteen units, 
whose captions are in familiar language; to illustrate, 
the first unit is called “The World Wakes Up”; the 
second unit, relating to the Civil War period, is en- 
titled “A Family Quarrel”, and the last unit has 
“The Bill is Paid.” These units are subdivided into 
four to fifteen sections. Leading questions at the 
head of each section form an interrogatory outline of 
its history that tends to stimulate interest. More de- 
tailed questions on the text follow the sections. 


The 108 illustrations are distinctive because they 
are drawings that portray historical events in action 
and therefore appeal to the pupil. Forty-nine maps 
amply satisfy geographical requisites in the study of 
United States history. The appendix includes thirty- 
two plates, each representing a given period by a 
series of smaller, well-defined cuts. Here, too, have 
been assembled thirty significant dates with their 
associated events that should be committed to mem- 
ory. 

The simple language in which the book is written 
adapts it particularly to the upper grade level. Here 
its usefulness, because of the practical features al- 
luded to, will be recognized and appreciated by both 
teacher and pupil. 











Virginia’s largest bank offers 
facilities of state-wide scope 
based on three principal fac- 
tors—strength, stability, serv- 


ice, from which three others 
are derived—confidence, help- 
fulness, usefulness. 





_ FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., Chairman of the Board 
H. HITER HARRIS, President 


Capital and Surplus $6,000,000 
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A NIGHT WATCHMAN 


that is always on duty —an 
Extension Telephone at your 
bedside. It will summon help 
| quickly in any emergency. 
Telephone your order to us to- 
day. The cost per month is 


low—only 50c. 


The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company of Virginia 
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You can travel any- 
where..any day..on 
the SOUTHERN 


in COACHES at 


Per Mile i 
25% Reduction | 


Insure Safety, Avoid Highway 
Hazards, Travel By Train, Air- 
Conditioned Coaches on 
Through Trains. 


F. H. POSTON, D. P. A. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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RAILWAY SYSTEM 
























, DO MORE AND MORE 


TEACHERS USE THIS BANKP 


® Because, when they want to borrow money to 
take a worth-while vacation trip, to go to summer 
school, or for any other constructive purpose, they 
know that this bank has a special low-cost loan 
service which requires no endorsers or collateral 
for security and no deposits for repayment during 
the summer months. 

® Because, when they want to save money, they 
find that this state-wide savings bank pays the 
maximum rate of interest permitted under the law, 
24270 per annum. 


® Because, when they want a checking account 
they have a choice of either the usual “Personal” 
Checking Account or the 5¢-a-check “Popular” 
Checking Account. 

® Because, when they want travelers’ checks, a 
Vacation Savings Club, a Christmas Savings Club, 
a cashier’s check, foreign exchange, or any other 
usual banking service, they know that these are 
also readily available at this 22-million-dollar 
bank. 


Whatever your banking requirements may 
be, you know you too will be cordially wel- 
come. Write or telephone any of our five 
offices. Better still, come in promptly and see 
for yourself that here at this bank, you as an 
individual come first! 


The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia 
THE BANK FOR 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


A STATE-WIDE SAVINGS BANK 


RESOURCES Newport News 
$22,000,000 NorFo.k 
. PETERSBURG 
SERVING ROANOKE 
90,000 RICHMOND 
Accounts 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The famous prescription for verb ailments! 


CUTHBERTSON’S VERB WHEELS 


ENGLISH 
SPANISH 


FRENCH - GERMAN 
ITALIAN +: LATIN 


This ingenious device offers teachers of English, French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, and Latin an interesting and practical means of teach- 
ing tense changes of irregular verbs. It eliminates the drudgery of verb 
study, adds zest to verb drill, and facilitates mastery. 


Ata turn of the wheel any desired verb or its type is instantly avail- 
able. All types of irregular verbs appear in full conjugation on the face 
of the wheel. The principal parts of additional sample regular and ir- 
regular verbs are given on the reverse side. $0.32 each. 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York City 














Unexcelled facilities 


for producing 


QUALITY PRINTING 


efficiently 
and 
economically 


Catalogs and Publications 
our specialty 


Ge ~-a ee 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


OO 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth St. 
Richmond, Virginia 




















Teachers 


Reading and Writing 
ES and Arithmetic Are BUT 


Important 


Remember 


To Impress Upon The Youngsters, 
Daily, The Importance Of. . 


(1) Looking both ways before 
crossing the street. 


(2) Correct diet, including “a 
quart a day” of MILK (for 
absolute safety it should 
be Properly Pasteurized.) 
You see, we want your pupils to have 
good health and long lives in which to 
enjoy the comfort, economy and con- 
venience of travel by Bus 


Virginia Stage Lines, Inc. 
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During happy 
Vacation Days— enjoy all 
you want of healthful, 


delicious 


Vacation and Chewing Gum are both foryour 
pleasure. Both, also, bring you a refreshing, 
recreational benefit. Enjoyed daily, chewing 
gum helps to polish your teeth—and enjoyed 
between meals chewing gum, with its bit 
&8 
of sweet, satisfies but does not hurt normal 
appetite. Try some. There’s a reason, a time 
- and a place for chewing gum. 
See niversity Rese 
<* Associatt 


= a mreomessrersneersesperanmccwectecl 


ne  Saainessnennreeaaanenianatimmmersetame 


Four Factors which help lead to Good Teeth are: (1) Proper Nutrition, (2) Personal Care (Chewing gum 
helps brighten teeth), (3) Seeing Your Dentist and (4) Plenty of Chewing Exercise (Chewing gum daily) 





For COMPLETE SATISFACTION— 


Select Your Fall Seating Requirements / 
from the IRWIN Quality Line, NOWe 


The Fall term with the vacation months intervening, seems a long time 
away; but it will roll around before you realize it. Now is the time to 
plan for the seating that will be needed in September. 


So don’t delay. Write for a copy of the new IRWIN catalog, at once, if 
you do not have one. It describes the finest, most comprehensive line in 
our 35 year history of quality seating manufacture—ideal seating for every 
classroom and auditorium requirement. Selection from this great line and 
early placement of orders, while stocks are complete, will insure having the 
most advantageous equipment when you want it. IRWIN prices reflect 
the economies of large scale modern operation. Write, today, for catalog. 


ea 1 Fg 
VIRGINIA DISTRIBUTORS: 
FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA : ; 
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~ ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


By Burleson, Cash, and McCorkle 


If all the superintendents in the United States 
were to vote as to what is the most difficult subject 
to teach, probably a large majority would choose 
language and grammar in the grades. 


This certainly is the course where there is the 
most experimentation and the least satisfaction. 


Yet an increasing number of superintendents have 
found the solution of this knotty problem. A host 
of schools are now finding a practical and successful 
course in Adventures in Language, a series of work- 
books for Grades 3 to 8. 


Adventures in Language are not dependent on 
any textbook but will be found complete enough to 
supply a thorough year’s course in Language in each 
grade without the use of an accompanying textbook. 
Or they may be used with any textbook as a refer- 
ence book. 


Please write to any of the schools that are using 
Adventures in Language. A splendid list of these 
schools in all states in the Union will be found in 
our new national circular which will be gladly sent 
on application. 


ALLYN AND BACON 
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Atlanta 





New York 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
Dallas 
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